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When Children Look at Pietures 


Waa do children see in pictures? 
Not an unwarranted question to ask, cer- 
tainly, considering that pictures for chil- 
dren surround us everywhere — on nur- 
sery walls, in schoolrooms, and most 
profusely in books. What do children 
see in pictures? A simple question and 
yet so complicated to answer! 


Twenty years ago children had 
practically no literature of their own. 
Whatever was written for them did not 
take into consideration children’s needs; 
they were treated as little adults. But 
nobody would think of writing in that 
way today. After years of study and 
observation a real children’s literature is 
being evolved, one that is appropriate for 
them at specific ages. But what has hap- 
pened to the pictures? Surely we are sur- 
rounded by pictures that are expressly 
made for children. Have not they, too, 
been developed to satisfy children’s 
needs? 

If we are honest, we are obliged to 
say that they have not. Despite the fine 
artists who have made the pictures, de- 
spite the remarkable means of reproduc- 
tion that dazzle us with their technical 
skill, we are forced to admit that, for a 
large part, pictures are made still for 
little adults, and not for real children. 
In almost every case the pictures are 
made according to the best adult esthetic 
precepts, and modified in subject matter, 
color and style to fit the adult’s concep- 
tion of what a child will like, without 
any sound basis for thinking so. This is 
not intended as a reprimand. There has 
been surprisingly little organized thought 
on the subject. Actually, there has never 
been a thorough searching to discover 
what children really see in pictures. The 
time is not far off, we trust, when such 
an investigation will be under way. It 
cannot come too soon. 

But if we have not a multitude of case 
histories to draw upon, there are at least 
some deductions that we can make from 
what we have learned about children in 
other fields. If we consider them care- 
fully, perhaps we can find a safe starting 
point in judging pictures from the chil- 
dren’s point of view. Extensive observa- 
tions have been made of the pictures chil- 
dren themselves make. A wealth of ma- 
terial is available concerning children’s 
mental development. It would be impos- 
sible even to begin to include such com- 
prehensive subjects here. But there area 
few generally accepted salient facts that 
would aid us greatly in starting us on 
our way. 


By ROSALIE SLOCUM 
New York City 


Ler us begin by imagining a pic- 
ture that we should like a young child 
(that is, one under ten) to see and be 
interested in. From what we know of the 
child, what qualities in the picture might 
help him to enjoy it? First, his attention 
must be attracted. There must be color 
and forms that are positive enough for 
him to notice above all the fascinating 
things that surround him. What kind of 
color? It must be strong particularly for 
the younger ones. Little children actu- 
ally have optical difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the so-called pastel colors, 
the “baby colors” so often and errone- 
ously chosen for nurseries. But that does 
not necessarily limit the color range. 
Children who are not old enough to 
know the names can very often distin- 
guish between a large number of closely 
related colors. Two-year-olds, however, 
apparently see the warm colors first: red, 
orange, yellow and a warm violet. But 
there is no proof in any case that chil- 
dren prefer the straight primary colors 
over the more subtle but nevertheless 
emphatic variations of those colors. Then 
would it not be a shame to deny children 
the enjoyment of a rich color palette just 
because an unimaginative commercial 
world would like to foist upon us a 
child’s world of yellow, red and blue? 

As for the forms, they must be recog- 
nizable — they must have a precise con- 
tour. Soft edges and hazy atmospheric 
effects are, alas, lost to a large extent on 
the younger children. They just don’t 
see them! This brings us to an interest- 
ing psychological fact that should influ- 
ence artists working for children under 
five. A young child just learning to ex- 
press himself in words thinks in terms of 
the larger classification of things. For 
instance, the word house to him means 
a cubical form with a roof, windows, 
door and chimney. To us it may stand 
for a variety of types of buildings —a 
Gothic church, perhaps, or a Colonial 
farmhouse. But his conception, as his 
drawings as well as his verbal expression 
show, will always be the same boxlike 
structure that means house to him. So, 
it is entirely possible that a faithful re- 
production of a much begabled Tudor 
castle might very well not be recognized 
as a house by a three-year-old. 

This phenomenon is invariably seen 
when children, at least up to seven, make 
pictures. They always formalize. Real- 
istic drawing does not begin to occur 
until the seventh year. That is because 
children don’t draw what they see, but 
what they know. Now a number of peo- 


ple have confused this formalism with the 
formalism of modern art. In fact, they 
have attempted to adapt modern techni- 
cal tricks for children. The reason for 
this is because they do not realize that 
modern techniques involve the sophisti- 
cated process of changing the realistic 
forms into abstract symbols that may be 
totally unrecognizable as the objects they 
represent. This is a far cry from the 
simple but very concrete images a child 
has in his mind. So we may assume that 
if a child is to be attracted to a picture 
it must contain shapes that he can im- 
mediately recognize. 


It is one thing to attract a child’s 
attention to a picture. It is quite another 
thing to hold his interest in it. We are 
assuming, of course, that this picture is 
a work of art, not a casual decoration, 
one in which we should like him to have 
as profound enjoyment as he is capable 
of having. Everybody knows how difh- 
cult it is for a child to keep a sustained 
interest in anything. Looking at pictures 
is hardest of all because he must be pas- 
sive while doing it. He cannot be jump- 
ing up and down, nor is there anything 
to hear, nor is he as a rule permitted to 
touch it. An adult pays attention intel- 
lectually, one idea logically leading into 
another. A child cannot do this. His act 
of attention is a spontaneous reaction to 
sense stimule and will continue only so 
long as his senses continue to be stim- 
ulated. This may very well prove to be 
one of the most important factors in 
planning pictures for children. 

But what senses can be stimulated be- 
sides that of seeing pleasant colors and 
familiar shapes, just by looking at a pic- 
ture? Now it is no news to say that chil- 
dren live in a world of perpetual motion. 
Their responses to almost any situation 
are first motor. Isn't it reasonable, then, 
to expect that if they can feel movement 
in a picture, if the lines are rhythmic and 
flowing, children will be stimulated to 
keep on looking? Nor need this be as 
unsubtle as it sounds. It certainly is not 
necessary for people in a picture to go 
through a series of gymnastics regardless 
of the fittingness of the subject. But it 
is true that the larger expressions of the 
emotions, for example, can be more force- 
fully expressed by the sweep of the fig- 
ure than by the old-fashioned manner of 
illustrating grimaces. Tears falling down 
a face do not give half as sad an impres- 
sion as an entire figure bent in sorrow. 
The ecstatic dancing of children might 
very well convey better the impression of 
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the happiness of a summer day than a 
bird sitting on a tree with notes coming 
out of his mouth. Of course, just as in 
any painting, these lines of motion, called 
rhythmic lines, must be designed in such 
a way that the eye travels with ease 
around and around throughout the pic- 
ture. This is necessary, too, in keeping 
the child’s interest, but it is that special 
function of arousing a sense of response 
that may be of the greatest importance. 

It is also possible to appeal to other 
senses through the motor sense. For in- 
stance, let us imagine a picture of a 
windy night. There might be a dark 
house with one lighted window for con- 
trast, and a great tree outside. All its 
branches blow in one direction making a 
large rhythmic sweep over the entire 
picture. A child looking at it might feel 
the wind in the tree, and in feeling it he 
might also hear it, because in his own 
experience he has heard the wind when 
he has seen trees bowing under its force. 
The fact that it is dark (the colors would 
be blues and blacks) might help him to 
hear more intensely, again because in his 
experience sounds seem louder in the 
dark and he might even be a little fright- 
ened by them. So, the more his senses 
are stimulated the longer he would look 
at the picture, and the more dramatic 
would be his impression of it. 


T here are other ways of appealing 
to his senses, ways that are used in adult 
art as well. Color is an invaluable help. 
Painters, especially in modern times, have 
taken full advantage of it, using it as a 
language in itself. Realizing this, modern 
illustrators are beginning to make great 
use of color in books. But much more can 
be done. Children are so susceptible to 
color that it is a shame not to take full 
advantage of it. Just as forms are sim- 
plified to the very essence of themselves, 
so colors may be chosen that will give the 
very height of dramatic effect with the 
least amount of confusion either in num- 
ber or in the distribution of them. 


THe sense of touch may be ap- 
pealed to in other ways besides through 
the motor sense. Everybody knows how 
interested children are in textures. From 
the time they crawl around in their cribs, 
touching everything within reach, 
through the “don’t touch” period from 
three to almost any age (for do not most 
of us instinctively want to touch?), chil- 
dren are aware of hardness and softness, 
warmth and cold, smoothness and rough- 
ness, and many other sensations. Next 
to the motor, this is probably the most 
important sense to a child. Too much 
cannot be made of it in pictures. If any- 
thing it should be exaggerated. Hair, for 
example, might be very soft and downy, 
or smooth and shiny like patent leather. 
When it is raining in a picture, every- 
thing in it must look very wet, and so on. 


So far we have spoken only. about 
the qualities that probably should be 
included in a picture. Surely there are 
some that might be excluded. There are 
a few that we can be very positive about. 
This business of perspective, for instance. 
How we gloat over it in our favorite 
painting! How we admire the long row 
of trees that diminish so perfectly to the 
horizon line! What could be better, we 
think, to give a child an impression of 
a glorious sweep of country? We rush 
to try it on a five-year-old. He looks at 
it. Then he asks, “Why are some of the 
trees so small? Are they baby trees?” 
We explain that they are really the same 
size as those in front, but they look small 
because they are far away. He is not 
convinced. Again he repeats his ques- 
tion. “They don’t look like big trees,” he 
insists. 

It is no use to argue with him. He 
must not be expected to understand. Per- 
spective is an abstract theory that only 
adults, or near adults, can comprehend. 
A seven-year-old may start to show per- 
spective in his drawings, but he is apt to 
make flagrant mistakes for several years. 
Perspective, then, cannot be counted on 
as a means of expression in pictures for 
younger children. In fact, we can go a 
step further. For the younger ones we 
had better leave it alone — most certainly 
in its extreme phases. Sharp-angled per- 
spective, a frequently used modern tech- 
nique, not only would fail to impress a 
child, but it is likely to distort the shapes 
of familiar objects so that he is unable to 
recognize them. 


Tren something must be said about 
the use of outlines in pictures for the 
younger ones. It is true that children 
draw in outline if given a crayon. But 
it is the medium that is at fault; to fill 
in large masses with crayon is very tax- 
ing. But they neither paint nor cut paper 
in outline. Apparently they do not in 
their minds isolate the outline from the 
object. Instead they think of a solid mass 
with a contour. This has been demon- 
strated by showing outline drawings to 
groups of children. Not all the children 
were able to distinguish the forms they 
represented. As soon as the outlines 
were filled in with solid color, though, 
they all immediately recognized the ob- 
jects. This seems to indicate that for 
the younger children it would be wise to 
use outline drawing sparingly, and then 
as simply and emphatically as possible. 
Even for the ten-year-old, it is doubtful 
if outlines are the most forceful way of 
presenting an idea to him. 


Unit now we have concerned our- 
selves with the form that a picture 
should take. We have said nothing about 
its content. We have said before, though, 
that it has a definite art quality, that it 
is not merely an illustration or a simple 


explanatory picture. “But,” people will 
ask, “how can you expect a young child 
to get anything more out of a picture 
than information?” Well, experience has 
proven over and over again that we can. 

Only recently a three-year-old was 
looking at a picture of woods. The trees, 
all the same size and so tall they extended 
the entire length of the paper, stood in 
sharp relief against a light sky and a 
flowered foreground. Some _ children 
playing blindman’s buff, hiding behind 
the trees, looked very tiny. Obviously it 
was the awe of the forest rather than the 
pictorial representation of a game that 
the artist had intended to convey. Now 
most people would think it impossible 
for a three-year-old to do anything more 
than enumerate the things he saw. “See 
the trees,” they would expect him to 
say; “see the children playing,” etc. But 
he didn’t say anything of the sort. He 
looked at it quietly for a while and then 
said, “I was lost in a forest once.” Ob- 
viously he was not able to express fully 
what he meant. Of course he hadn't 
really had such an experience. What he 
tried to say was that the forest was 
gloomy and made him a little afraid and 
he wouldn't like to be lost in it. Other 
children, looking at the same picture, 
made corresponding remarks. One child 
said, “The trees are SO-O-O tall!” None 
of them attempted to enumerate the 
the things in the picture. 

One more example: A boy, not old 
enough to talk in sentences of more than 
one word, was looking at a picture which 
showed a child getting dressed in new 
clothes. Most emphasized were his stiff, 
shiny new shoes. The boy had been look- 
ing at other pictures in the book without 
comment. When he came to this one he 
began suddenly to swing his feet and 
said, “Shoes— shoes.” He was obvi- 
ously very much pleased. He should have 
been. One of the greatest emotional cen- 
ters a child has is shoes, new ones par- 
ticularly. It is interesting that he didn’t 
point to the boy or to his new suit or to 
anything else in the picture. This was 
no accident. The picture had been de- 
signed for very young children and it 
was hoped that the young audience 
would be pleased with the shoes. 


As children grow older, of course, 
the ideas we wish to present to them will 
change with their mental and emotional 
development. Since the learning process 
always starts with the familiar and pro- 
ceeds to the unfamiliar, it is important to 
be sure what is familiar to a child at his 
particular age. Children under seven 
have practically no understanding of 
things outside their experience. They 
have no time sense other than the pres- 
ent or the immediate past. This would 
lead us to conclude that pictures with 
historical backgrounds or implications 
have no significance for children of this 
age group. Nor are they able to imagine 
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zeographical differences that they have 
not experienced. So, pictures of foreign 
lands, of places and things that they have 
never seen will have very little meaning 
tor them. And they are very literal, will 
resent any discrepancies that tend to con- 
tuse their simple conceptions of the uni- 
verse in which they live. 

But at six or seven, when a child’s 
imagination is at its most active stage — 


when he does not insist that everything 
be real — then is the time when pictures 
with fanciful ideas, such as fairy tales 
can be used with the assurance that they 
will be enjoyed by their onlookers. As 
the historical sense increases, from ten 
on, pictures of the glamorous days of old 
find an eager and delighted audience. 
The content then, as well as the form, 
will change progressively as the child 


Photograph by Beatrice Laitin 


advances in his mental development. In 
either case it begins with a simple form- 
alization, a simple idea expressed directly 
and emphatically. At the approach of 
the seventh year the child’s conception 
of the world becomes much more real- 
istic; he no longer thinks in terms of 
house. He is able to differentiate between 
the real and the unreal: he can enjoy a 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Spun Paper Pottery 


Tix never-ending problem of inte- 
gration confronts every teacher every 
day. Geography, History, Language and 
Science cry out to her at all times for 
something new, something really instruc- 
tive, and something so attractive that the 
children will want to try it immediately, 
yet so simple that they will be able to 
carry out the directions without the help 
of a teacher at every step. It is also most 
desirable to give the type of problem 
which each child can develop according 
to his own ideas. The problem here de- 
scribed has these characteristics. 

Spun paper pottery has so many pos- 
sibilities for correlation that there seems 
to be no end to them. Are you teaching 
the Geography, History, or Art of the 
countries of Europe? Make bowls, plates, 
tiles, or pots typical of each period or 
each country and decorate them with the 
designs which are expressive of the tem- 
perament of the people. Are you study- 
ing History of Art or just plain History? 
The pottery of the neolithic age, ancient 
Egyptian pottery, Greek and Roman 
vases, Persian tiles, bowls and vases re- 


By ERNA SONNE 
Art Director, Cranston, Rhode Island 


produced in this fascinating way will add 
interest and pleasure as well as the 
knowledge gained through research for 
form, color and decoration. The Indian 
and Mexican pottery of our own coun- 
try can be made true in form and color 
with very little effort and a great deal of 
pleasure and profit. As Christmas gifts, 
club activities, material for school or class 
sales, spun paper pottery has many pos- 
sibilities. 

The materials needed are very simple: 
a clothes pin, a nail, a six-inch cardboard 
round and quantities of serpentine paper, 
paste, sandpaper and shellac. Drive the 
nail into the head of the clothespin so 
that it projects about three-fourths of an 
inch. File off the head and file the shaft 
so that it becomes triangular or rectangu- 
lar instead of round. Push the nail 
through the centre of the circular card- 
board and begin winding the serpentine 
paper around the nail, not too firmly as 
the paper tightens as the coil grows.* To 
keep the serpentine paper from twisting 
and tangling, nails may be driven into a 
board, the rings of paper placed on them, 


THE MATERIALS NEEDED FOR SPUN PAPER POTTERY ARE VERY SIMPLE 


and a piece of cardboard over them. (See 
illustration.) When a piece of paper has 
been wound and the end is reached it 
must be pasted to the end of the next 
paper, not to the coil. This is important. 
When the disk of paper is spun to the 
desired size, tighten it as much as pos- 
sible and paste down the end. To remove 
it from the winder, insert a fork or table- 
knife blade between the cardboard and 
the coiled paper, close to the nail and 
carefully coax it off so that the winding 
in the centre will not be disturbed. Place 
the spun paper disk upon a clean surface 
and sandpaper both sides gently until a 
smooth, velvety surface results. (The 
sandpaper should be held around a small 
wooden block when smoothing flat sur- 
faces.) Be very careful to brush off all 
the lint. The disk is now ready to be 
modeled. 

Experiment with various bowl shapes 
by pressing gently with the finger tips. 
A great many forms can be tried out as 
the disk can be flattened out an indefinite 
number of times, and when the children 

(Continued on page 14) 
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From SYLLABUS FOR THE SECOND GRADE 


Aim 


To impress facts and truths acquired 
in periods of instruction. 

To develop co-ordination of mind and 
hand. 

To develop ingenuity, 
ability and initiative. 
To lay foundations for work in indus- 

trial arts. 
To encourage home industries. 
To establish correct habits of work. 


constructive 


Means 


Constructions involving the use of the 
following: 


Materials 
Paper, cardboard, tissue, cloth, 
buttons, beads, dried seeds, 


worsteds, colored crayons, pencils, 
pegs, splints, weaving mats, sten- 
cils, knitting spools, printed 
alphabets, words and figures, scis- 
sors, paste, paints and dyes. 
Activities 

Drawing, coloring _ stenciling, 
paper cutting, weaving, sewing, 
crocheting, knitting, stringing of 
beads and dried seeds, designing, 
making of doll’s clothes, and 
mounting of pictures; word and 
sentence building with printed 
alphabets and words; copying 
words, sentences, prose and po- 
etry selections; limited amount of 
written arithmetic; reading. Use 
of library collections and Supple- 
mentary Books. 


Minimum Requirement 


Content 

A variety of seat work of profitable 
kind, definite purpose, interesting 
appeal, and within range of the 
child’s power. 

New and unusual kinds of seat 
work should be developed with 
the same careful teaching given to 
any subject of the curriculum. 
Provision is made for such teach- 
ing in the time allotment. 


SUGGESTIONS ON SEAT WORK 


Note: Time alloted to optional work 
in Course of Study may be given over 
to the direction of optional seat work 
with great profit to the individual child. 


Industrial and Manual Arts 


. Material 
Knitting spool; worsted; carpet 
warp; or embroidery silk. 


vw 
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Boston Public Schools 


Directions 
Make horse reins; mats; doll’s hats, 
and neck chains. 


. Material 


Jointed animal patterns; paper 
fasteners. 

Directions 
Trace around pattern; cut out and 
put together with fasteners. 


. Material 


worsted. 
Directions 

Make doll’s tam-o’-shanter. 


loom (circular) ; 


. Material 


Wooden loom; wooden needles; 
soft twine or cord. 

Directions 
Make doll’s hammock, or wash- 
cloth. 


. Material 


Rafha; cardboard. 

Directions 
Make napkin rings; rugs for doll 
house. 


Material 
Paper patterns; paper; scissors and 
paste. 

Directions 
Make doll furniture, tables, chairs 
and beds. 


. Material 


Gray drawing paper 9 inches by 
6 inches; colored paper; or white 
paper colored by crayon. 
Directions 
Weave paper rugs. 
Material 
Cloth or paper; paper fasteners. 
Directions 
Make book marks for use by first 
grade pupils. 
Make pen wipers or other simple 
and useful articles. 


Material 
Cardboard patterns; 
pencil. 

Directions 
Trace around and cut out. Best 
pattern to be used by first grade 
pupils. 

Material 
Paper; string. 

Directions 
Make blank books; scrap books; or 
sketch books. Cut and _ fold 


paper, as directed; fasten with 


paper and 


16. 


string; number pages, print name 
of pupil on cover. 


. Material 


Sheets of printed letters and fig- 
ures. 

Directions 
Cut for use in first and second 
grades. 


. Material 


Outline patterns punched on 
paper or “tag stock”; worsted; 
worsted needles. 

Directions 
Outline with worsted, patterns of 
fruit leaves or simple objects. 


. Material 


Samples of cloth; buttons; needles 
and thread. 

Directions 
Sew buttons on cloth. 


. Material 


Small outline doilies which have 
been traced on cloth by teacher, 
or bought by children at small 
shops; needles; cotton or silk 
thread. 
Directions 
Embroider 
stitch. 


pattern in outline 


. Material 


Magazine pictures; scissors and 
paste. 

Directions 
Cut and mount pictures in scrap 


book. 

Optional Lessons 

Materials 
Choice to be governed by option 
of child. 

Directions 
Industrial work of educational 
value and practical use, crochet- 
ing; knitting; sewing; stenciling 
and weaving. 


Drawing and Fine Arts 


. Material 


Punched sewing pattern; paper 
and pencils. 

Directions 
Stencil patterns, connect dots, and 
cut on outline. Patterns thus made 
may be used for future paper cut- 
ting lesson. 


. Material 


Colored page. 

Directions 
Sort as to color and arrange to 
form spectrum. 
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3. Material 

Drawing paper; colored cray- 

ons. 
Directions 

Fill in outline pictures of 
birds, animals and flowers. 

Make illustrations of an ex- 
perience. 

Copy action figures and out- 
line drawings from black- 
board models. 

Trace around cardboard pat- 
terns of leaves, fruits, veg- 
etables and flowers; color 
and cut out. 

Make individual drinking 
cups to be used by pupils 
at recess. Furnish child 
with pattern. 

Color and cut souvenirs for 
holidays. 

Trace and fill in with crayon, 
outline pictures of birds, 
trees, flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. 

Make action figures or out- 
lines of objects with colored 
pegs or split peas. 

Make wall paper designs. 

Make rhythmic borders. 

Construct units of design 
from beans, split peas, or 
lentils. 

Make name of month or day from 
letters cut out of drawing paper. 

Cut out letters from drawing 
paper and construct date. 

Mold from clay or plasticene, 
fruits, vegetables, simple objects 
and type forms. 

Color clay models with dye stuffs 
made in class. 


When Children Look 
at Pictures 


(Continued from page 7 ) 


landscape for its realism; he can appreci- 
ate the fancy of a fairy world, or the 
ridiculousness of a nonsensical one. By 
the time he has passed ten he is no 
longer, strictly speaking, a child. The 
germs of his adulthood have commenced 
to grow. He begins to have a vague 
understanding of the abstract. Perspect- 
ive, for instance, is now within his grasp. 
He is conscious of design — the attempts 
to abstract a design from its realistic ori- 
gin. He begins to see what adults see in 
pictures. 


Waar do children see in pictures? 
We have only touched upon the answer. 
Some day soon we must know! 


spelling lesson; underline new 
word. 


PERK Make spelling blank book; copy 


into it words from the author- 
ized list. 

Copy or construct with cardboard 
letters the list of words on spell- 
ing cards. (Spelling cards con- 
tain an attractive picture with a 
list of related words.) 


Reading 


Read selection assigned for study 
(class discussion to follow). 
Read optional selections from class- 
room library books. ‘Playing 
school”, children easier 
~ books to pupil teacher. 


Phonics 


Copy or construct with cardboard 
letters given word families. 

Find on assigned pages all possible 
words containing a given phono- 
gram; example, all words con- 
taining “ar.” “Playing school” 
children sound out given lists of 
words for pupil teacher. 


Photograph by Beatrice Laitin 


“FREEZING” BY ROSALIE SLOCUM 


Dye small articles of cloth from 
dye stuffs made in class. 


Spelling 
Construct spelling words or sentences 
with cardboard letters. 
Copy spelling words; underscore or write 
in colors the difficult part of words. 
Write sentences containing the words of 


Copying and Dictation 
Copy dictation exercise or short 
selection of poetry and prose 
from blackboard models. Insist 
upon accuracy of form and spell- 
ing and punctuation. 


Written Composition 


Write or construct with cardboard let- 
ters two or three original sentences 
developed in oral compositin period or 
suggested by picture. 


“THE TUG OF WAR” BY ROSALIE SLOCUM 


Photograph by Beatrice Laitin 
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We Made a Toyery 


Tix First A and Second B grades 
of the Walthall School read about the 
Toyeries in big cities, places where boys 
and girls check out toys for two weeks, 
just as we check books from our library. 

We decided to make a Toyery in our 
room. The discussion that followed this 
decision led to the making of a list of 
toys that might be made. Then we talked 
over the materials needed. It was made 
clear to the children that no money 
should be spent by them. The necessary 
paint would be bought by the teacher. 
The following list was worked out and 
printed with yellow crayon on the board: 


Broom handles 

Paper bags 

Needles 

Pins 

Thread 

Cotton 

Empty spools 

Maxwell House coffee cans 

Half-gallon syrup cans 

Scraps for doll dresses 

Cloth for rag dolls 

Buttons 

Empty oatmeal boxes 

Milk bottle tops 

Cardboard ice cream spoons 

Wall paper scraps 

Yarn 

Lace 

Ribbon 

Tissue paper 

Pictures of colored toys 
cut from magazines 


The list was read each morning and a 
check placed beside those brought in. A 
table in one corner of the room served as 
a base for supplies. On this were boxes 
for the different materials. In the back 
of the room, another table covered with 
a layer of newspapers held the numerous 
cans of paint, paint brushes, and a bot- 
tle of turpentine. One child printed a 
big sign PAINT SHOP on cardboard 
and this was hung over the table. We 
spent a week gathering materials, and 
during this time many stories and poems 
about toys were read to the children. By 
the end of the week the children were 
toy-conscious and ready to begin the ac- 
tivity program. 


For two weeks, one hour each day 
was given to the work. The children 
were free to do whatever they chose to 
do. They were taught how to thread a 
needle, tie a knot, measure material for 
doll dresses, cut out dolls and dresses, 


By J. M. HARRIS 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


how to hold a paint brush and how to 
clean paint from fingers with a bit of 
cotton and turpentine. They were also 
taught to put away materials and how 
to keep everything in its place, thus 
avoiding confusion when others might 
want pins, needles, scissors, etc. 


Arter two weeks of supervision, 
the children were allowed to work at any 
time during the day, provided they did 
not bother the teacher when she was 
busy with a recitation. The following 
reading lesson developed and was writ- 
ten on the board: 


We are making a Toyery. 

We are making rag dolls. 

We are making hobby horses. 

We are making drums. 

We are making floor lamps. 

We are making paper-bag dolls. 

Billy made a toy train. 

He used match boxes for coaches. 

He used milk bottle tops for wheels. 

He painted the train black. 

Nancy made a black cat. 

She painted his eyes green. 

She tied a yellow ribbon around its 
neck. 


Tue children had become so inter- 
ested that they began to select stories 
about toys and ask to read them to the 
class. 

The list of stories (see page 14) was 
selected from the books on the Reading 
Table. The list was typewritten and 
mimeographed so that each child had a 
copy ot his own. 

The sheets were kept on the teacher's 
desk, and the children were allowed to 
use them at any time they wished. After 
selecting a story from the list, the child 
found the book on the table, turned to 
the page, read the story and then made 
a check by it. When all stories were 
checked, the children began to search for 
more stories about toys or ponies. When 
they found one and read it, they were 
allowed to add it to their lists. 

In addition to the stories read, a num- 
ber of poems were read and memorized. 
The poems memorized were: “The Old 
Doll,” by Wilhelmina Seegmiller, from 
The Blue Book of Poetry, Number 2; 
“The Drum” from American Childhood, 
February, 1936; “Bobby's Balloon,” 
American Childhood, February, 1936; 
“Dolly's Clothes On the Line,” Art Sto- 
ries, Book 1. 

The Compress manager gave us a big 


JOY RIDES HER HOBBY HORSE HOME 


sack of cotton; so our language consisted 
of writing a note of thanks to him. Each 
child practiced for days writing the notes 
and then we selected the neatest one to 
mail. 


WE found a need for arithmetic in 
measuring materials for doll dresses, bri- 
dles for the ponies, and various other 
things. We also made price tags for the 
toys when we played store. We made 
money from the milk bottle tops, cutting 
down the tops for pieces lower in de- 
nomination than a dollar. 


Att painting was done at the 
PAINT SHOP. The children took turns 
in using the shop and not more than 
two could work there at the same time. 

Each child painted the broom handle 
for his hobby horse with one coat of flat 
white. The handles were allowed to dry 
before the heads were put on. Some 
brought socks which were stuffed with 
cotton for the heads, sewing on ears and 
mane but the most attractive heads were 
made of white material. The material 
was cut in the shape of the sock. These 
were sewed, turned, and stuffed. The 
mane was made by cutting a strip, about 
3 inches wide and 8 inches long, into 
fringe and sewing it to the neck. The 
head was pulled on top of the broom 
handle and tied tight. Ears were made 
by folding a triangle of cloth and sew- 
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ing it in place. Eyes and nostrils were 
put on with black paint. Strips of red 
oilcloth 14-inch wide were used to make 
the bridles. The parts for the bridle were 
snapped together at the necessary places 
with brass paper fasteners. 

Drums were made by painting Max- 
well House coffee cans yellow, with red 
ends. A narrow band of red oilcloth 
around the can with a loop long enough 
to hang around neck and two small drum 
sticks completed the outfit. 

Half-gallon syrup cans were painted 
in red and yellow stripes, either around 
the can or up and down. Two holes were 
punched in the bottom of each can. Small 
rope was passed through the holes and 
a knot tied inside the can. The lid was 
put back on and the cans turned down. 
The ropes served as handles when walk- 
ing on the tin can stilts. 

Rag dolls were cut, sewed, stuffed 
and dressed. Grocery bags of all sizes 
were used for dolls. A small ball of cot- 
ton was placed in the bottom of the bag, 
and then tied to form the head. The 
head was then covered with white cloth, 
crépe paper, or flesh-colored scrap of 
worn-out underwear. Then the bag was 
spread at the top and set up. (The stiffer 
the bag the better it stands.) A skirt of 
cloth or crépe paper was gathered and 
tied around the neck. The skirt was 
trimmed even with the bag at the bot- 


tom. A roll of paper covered with the 
same material as the skirt, pinned in 
place on each side, served as arms. A 
triangle of the same material around the 
shoulders completed the doll’s dress. 
Eyes and mouth were painted at the 
paint shop or with crayola. One girl 
brought a lipstick with which to make 
mouths. Hair, either ravelings from 
stockings, real hair or wool thread was 
sewed or pasted on. Sometimes, instead 
of hair, a bonnet was used. 

Faces were painted on cardboard ice 
cream spoons. A strip of crépe paper 3 
inches wide and 12 inches long was 
gathered across the top. This was tied 
firmly around the handle of the spoon, 
leaving the bowl end up for the head. A 
circular piece of crépe paper the same 
color as the skirt, pasted on the back of 
the spoon head, served as a hat. These 
spoon dolls were attractive favors for 
parties. 

Flutes were made by rolling a 9 x 12 
sheet of gray construction paper from 
one corner, diagonally to the other and 
clipping off the ends. Balls of black 
paper were pasted on for keys. 

By inserting a stick, about the size 
and length of a pencil in an empty spool 
and painting both spool and pencil, and 
then turning a crinkled baking cup up- 
side down for a shade, a lovely floor 
lamp was made. 


Empty oatmeal boxes were cut length- 
wise, with ends left on, and covered 
with wall paper for doll cradles. Others 
were cut into chairs and tables and cov- 
ered, either with wall paper or cretonne. 
A cardboard disc pasted on top of an 
empty spool and painted made an attrac- 
tive doll table. 

Colored toys cut from magazines were 
pasted on thin cardboard and then cut 
up into jig-saw puzzles. 

Colored, unprinted newspaper was cut 
into sheets 9 x 18 inches. Two of these 
folded in the center and pinned together 
with an ordinary dress pin, served as a 
color book. Each child made as many as 
he wished to make. The front page was 
dressed up to look like the color books in 
the ten cent stores. A toy of some sort 
was outlined, and colored. The corners 
of the book were colored and the words 
TOYS TO COLOR printed in colors. 
Each page on the inside had a toy traced 
on it, but not colored. These books were 
given to little children who came with 
their mothers to see the exhibit. 

Posters, illustrating Dolly's clothes 
hanging on a line, were made by pasting 
a small strip of green construction paper 
across the bottom of a blue sheet. A 
white free-hand paper fence and flowers, 
growing beside the fence, were then 
pasted on. Narrow stems of green con- 
struction paper and circles of reds and 
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yellows and blues were used for flowers. 

Just below the top of the sheet a 
slightly curved narrow strip of black was 
pasted for a clothesline. On this hung 
doll clothes of every hue, cut free-hand 
of construction paper and caught to the 
line with tiny yellow construction paper 
clothes pins. 

We also made toy telephones of black 
construction paper, connecting the tele- 
phone and receiver with a cord made by 
twisting a narrow strip of crépe paper. 

About two weeks before school closed 
we made a register of typewriter paper 
with red covers and the lettering on the 
front cover OUR VISITORS. This was 
placed on the teacher’s desk and each 
child had a day assigned for him or her 
to be host or hostess and to see that any 
visitor who came registered. This child 
was also permitted to furnish flowers for 
the desk and to invite his or her relatives 
or friends. More than one hundred visi- 
tors registered in the book and viewed 
the exhibit. The fathers usually came at 
the noon hour as they returned to work. 


WE had learned many songs, poems 
and dances and the following program 
was given several times for visitors: 


1. Riding the hobby horses the children 
sang: 

“My Pony”, The Music Hour in 
Kindergarten and First Grade 
(Silver) 

‘“Dapple Gray”, Hollis-Dann, First 
Year Music (American) 

Victrola records were used allowing 
children to gallop around the 
room on horses, keeping to the 
rhythm of the record. 


2. Wearing the drums, and also soldier 
caps in red, white, and blue, they 
sang: 

“Tin Soldiers”, Manual for A 
Child’s Book of Songs (Fores- 
man) 

“The Big Drum”, The Music Hour, 
in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Silver) 

“My Flute”, The Music Hour, in 
Kindergarten and First Grade 
(Silver) 


3. With dolls we sang: 


“Dolly’s Lullaby”, The Music 
Hour, in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade (Silver) 

“Paper Dolls”, The Music Hour, 
in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Silver) 

One child gave “The Old Doll”, by 
Wilhelmina Siegmiller, in The 
Poetry Book No. 2, as a reading. 

4. A boy walking on the tin-can stilts 
gave the following poem: 
“T’ve been busy all the day 


Getting ready for summer play; 
These cans I painted just for fun 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


And how they'll shine in the 
summer sun! 


I'll walk on them as fast as I can, 
And feel as tall as any man.” 


5. With the telephones we sang: 
“The Telephone”, The Music Hour, 


in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Silver) 


Ar the close of school each child 
took home all the things he had made, 
and also the booklets of poems and draw- 
ings. 


List of Stories Referred to on Page 12 


TITLE OF STORY PAGE No. Book 
“The Toy Farm” 64 Art Stories Book No. 1 
“Toy Town” 72 Art Stories Book No. 1 
“A Visit to the Toy Store” 88 Art Stories Book No. 1 
“The Doll Show” 129 Art Stories Book No. 1 
“Dressing Paper Dolls” 134 Art Stories Book No. 1 
“Nancy's Dolls” 140 Art Stories Book No. 2 
“The Ponies 28 City and Country 
“The Story of an Old Doll” 106 City and Country 
“Jane, Dolly and Teddy” 32 Webster’s First Reader 
‘“Jane’s Pony” 65 Webster's First Reader 
“Jane Plays School” 38 Webster's First Reader 
“The Mouse and the Doll” 108 Webster’s First Reader 
“The Toy Elephant” 7 Elson Book No. 1 
“The Wind and the Toys” 30 Elson Book No. 1 
“Toy Train” 152 Good Friends 
“The Red Rubber Ball” 20 Wheels and Wings 
“The Toy Store” 2 Child Story First Reader 
“The Lost Doll” 18 Betty and Jack 
“The New Pony” 114 Ben and Alice 
“The Little Red Car” 66 Friends for Every Day 
“A Pony” "7 Friends for Every Day 
“A Red Balloon” 102 Friends for Every Day 
“The Brave Tin Soldier” 81 Free and Treadwell Second Reader 
“The Lead Soldier” 25 Growing Up 
“The Balloon Game” 37 Growing Up 
“The Band Gets Ready” 114 Growing Up 
“The Red Wagon” 125 Elson Reader Book 2 
“Jumpy, the Jumping Jack” 113 Pets and Playtimes 
“The Scooter Race” 86 Pets and Playtimes 
“The Spotted Pony” I21 Everyday Friends 


Spun Paper Pottery 
(Continued from page 8) 


find this to be true, they are not afraid 
of spoiling their work and experiment 
freely. When a shape has been decided 
upon apply a coat of thin paste, inside 
and out, working it in as much as pos- 
sible, and set the bow! aside to dry. 
(Thin paste is regular school paste with 
enough water added to make it the con- 
sistency of heavy cream.) When dry, 
sandpaper lightly and apply a second 
coat of thin paste. Allow time to dry 
thoroughly and sandpaper again. Shellac 
is the next coating to be applied, and 
finally furniture varnish. If the bowl has 
been planned of one color in order to 
paint a decoration (Indian)‘ upon it, the 
decoration should be applied after the 
bow! has been shellacked and the varnish 
painted on top of the design. 

To make a vase, spin two disks of the 
same size and sandpaper them. Shape 
one as for a bowl. Decide upon the size 


for the opening of the vase and cut away 
that amount from the centre of the sec- 
ond disk. Now model the shoulder of 
the vase from the disk with the hole in 
the centre and fit it to the bowl shape. 
Paste the two parts together and re-en- 
force with a strip of paper. Apply paste, 
shellac, and varnish as previously de- 
scribed. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
many possibilities for form and size, and 
you may rest assured that giving the chil- 
dren a free hand will result in a great 
many more. 


If serpentine paper is not available, 
newspaper can be used most effectively. 
Objects made of it have a beautiful neu- 
tral color. 


*By writing to Mr. Richard Allis, North 
Reading, Massachusetts, a gadget for winding 
paper disks may be obtained for about two 
dollars. For advanced work it is indispens- 
able as it controls the winding and makes it 
possible to wind larger disks. 
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A SPECIAL THANK-YOU 


By VERNA HILLS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Thanksgiving is the time to say 

A special “thank-you” when we 
pray: 

For home and friends and work and 
fun; 

For birds and trees and flowers and 
sun; 

For summer and for winter, too — 

For all good things the whole year 
through. 


GRANDMOTHER’S 
CUPBOARD 


By MARGUERITE GODE 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Grandmother’s cupboard 

Is fragrant with spice, 

Sugar and ginger 

And everything nice. 
Cunning blue dishes 

Of wedgewood and delft 
Hidden away on 

The frilled paper shelf; 

Jars crammed with cookies, 
Tins full of tea, 

A cake trimmed with candles 
Made special for me, 

Bags sweet with peppermint, 
Honey turned gold — 

What more could a Grandmother's 
Cupboard shelf hold? 


If I were a little mouse 

I'd move today 

Into Grandmother’s cupboard 
And there I would stay. 


MORNING PRAYER 


By THELMA JOHNSTON 
Covington, Ohio 


Dear God, help me to be good 
And to obey my mother. 
Help us all to be polite, 

And kind to one another. 


*None of these poems has been previously printed except the last. 


IN NOVEMBER: Poems for Children: 


WEATHER 


By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I see you, clouds! 
You’re thick. 

Clouds, will it rain? 
Say quick! 


For John and I together 
Have to know about the weather; 
Clouds, will it rain? 

Say quick! 


I see you, clouds! 
You're gray. 
Clouds, will it rain 


Today? 


Look, John, there comes a spatter; 
Now the drops are getting fatter. 
Clouds, it will rain 

Today! 


SKY FAIRIES 


By Marz M. VANDER Boom 
Covina, California 


Fat little, white little, puffs of snow 

Are thickening the air. They toss and 
blow. 

I know the Sky Fairies are at it again - 

They're throwing wee snow balls at 
Earth Fairies; then 

The Earth Fairies catch them and toss 
them right back. 

Sky Fairies return them — they’re right 
on their track. 

I wish I could see them, it must be such 
fun! 

By the look of the sidewalk, Sky Fairies 


have won! 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND 
PRIMER 


My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 
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Edueational Chimes 


Beavers in primary musical educa- 
tion are commending chimes as an excel- 
lent though novel method of early ear 
training. These chimes may be bought, 
or five glasses or bottles, filled to dif- 
ferent heights with water, may be used 
to correspond to the chimes. If glasses 
are used, they should be large tea glasses, 
and all be identical in size and shape. 
The tones are lovely, and the children 
enjoy the glasses. 

There are five notes used on these 
chimes — G, A, B, C, D. They are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and for convenience 
the numbers rather than the letters are 
placed on the so-called score. The dashes 


By ESSIE RHODES 


Milan, Tennessee 


are rests and require a beat, though not 
on the chimes. 

For the young child and the beginner, 
only the first three tones or notes — 1, 
2, 3, or G, A, B— should be used. The 
five tones — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or G, A, B, C, 
D —are more difficult and should be 
taught the older or more advanced chil- 
dren. This method follows the approved 
piano-teaching principle of beginning 
with three tones and proceeding to five. 

If glasses are used, fill them with water 
as follows: 


G or 1, about full of water 
A or 2, 4/5 full of water 
B or 3, 3/5 full of water 


C or 4, 2/5 full of water 
D or 5, 1/5 full of water 


Any small toy drumstick, to be bought 
at chain stores, may be used to strike the 
glasses; a padded one makes the tone 
softer. 

You will find that these chimes help 
to develop the creative impulse by en- 
couraging the children to make up little 
tunes. This type of music is pleasing to 
the ear and helps to mold the child's 
attitude towards music in general. 

The following tunes may be easily 
mastered. A dash — indicates one beat. 
Begin, of course, with the simplest. 


BUTTERFLY 
1 2 3 | 1 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 1 

But ter fly, | But ter fly, Please won’t you Tell me why 
1 2 2 1 2 2 | 2 2 2 | 2 3 ~ | 

can not Fol low you | When you fly | So high? - 

A CHILD'S JOY 

- 2 3 - 3 3 | 2 2 2 | 2 3 3 | 

| I like to hear | Bir dies sing | In the trees. 
| - 2 3 - 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 | 
I like to hear The hum ming Of the bees. | 
- 1 2 - 2 3 3 3 3 | 3 2 1 | 
I like to hear The pat ter Of the rain | 
~ 2 3 - 3 2 3 3 3 3 2 1 | 
As it | comes down | So gent ly Against the pane. | 

MY DOLL 

1 2 3 3 3 4 - - 1 2 3 4 | 
I have a lit tle doll. Her name is Sue. | 
If I am sweet and gay My doll is too, | 
| 3 4 3 4 4 5 - ~ 4 3 1 | 

| She real ly seems to know Ev’ry thing I do 

| And when I go to sleep So does my Sue 
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LITTLE BIRDIE 
| Il 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 2 3 4 5 4 3 4 5 | 
| One morn ing as lay in bed A bird ie chirped,| “You _ sleep y head!” | 
2 3 4 1 2 3 4 2 3 4 5 | 4 3 2 
I jumped right out In my night clothes, And youre’ only | one knows. 
THE RABBIT 
- 2 2 2 | 3 - 3 - | 4 - 4 - 4 3 2 1 | 
| I had a | rab bit. | He would al Ways run. away. | 
| Once I found | him in | the weeds, | So quiet and _- still. 
3 3 4 4 3 - 4 - | 4 3 4 3 | 4 - 4 - 
I looked for him each night, | I looked for him | each day 
Once I found him eat ing | grass High up on | a hill. 
WINTER 
2 3 2 3 2 3 4 ~ | 4 3 2 1 | 2 - ~ ~ | 
The frog has found a blan ket | In the pond so | deep. 
The mer ry lit | tle squirrel | Hur _ ried to his nest ; | 
1 2 1 2 | 3 2 - - | 3 4 3 4 2 1 - - 
The lit tle dor | mouse too Has safe ly gone to sleep. 
The fun ny little | hedge hog Has found a place | to rest. 
MY PETS 
2 3 | 2 3 2 3 2 3 3 4 
I have a lit tle dog, | His name is Jack. | 
I have a white kit ty, Her name is May. 
- 1 2 3 | 2 3 3 4 3 4 4 5 - - - - 
No mat ter | where he goes He al ways comes back. 
She al = ways | stays at home And She = and I play. 
THE BEARS 
3 3 3 | 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 3 4 4 
Ma ma _ Bear | And bies__ three | Had_ their home In a hol low tree. 
3 3 3 3 - 2 1 2 3 - 3 2 2 2 ~ 1 2 3 4 - 
It was n't fine Like yours and mine, But Ma ma_ Bear And ba _sbies_ three 
3 - 3 3 ~ 2 1 2 3 - 4 4 ~ - | 3 3 3 - ~ | 
Were hap py, Oh, so hap py, In the | hol low tree. | 
TEA TIME 
4 5 4 3 2 3 4 5 | 5 4 3 2 1 2 3 4 
At e ven when| I have my tea It’s peep of day A cross the sea. 
4 5 4 3 2 3 4 - 5 4 3 2 2 2 3 4 
Lit tle chil dren ver __ there Are get ting up | With tum bled hair. 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


WINTER COATS 


The cold winds are blowing. 
We must get ready for winter. 


Rover’s coat is growing shaggy. \+ 


Pussy’s fur is growing thicker. 
Sheep have heavy coats of wool. § wee SNS 
Wool makes warm coats. PSS 
Coats of wool feel good. ly 
The wind blows cold. 
\ 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Encourage the children to observe winter coats of animals. Make 
a simple study of wool. Collect pictures of clothing made of wool. Watch 


the ads in the papers for woolen clothing. Make a chart of woolen 
materials. 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 


1. In one class 4 boys wore red woolen mittens. 
How many mittens did they all wear? 

2. Bobby is earning money to buy a sweater. He has 2 dollars but 
the sweater costs 5 dollars. 
How much more must Bobby earn? 


Put “Yes” after each sentence Who am I? 
that is true . 
I am your friend. 


1. Sheep have coats of wool. 

2. Wool makes us warm. I ie you. 

3. Pussy’s coat is made of wool. I give you warm wool. 
4. Sweaters made of wool are Wool grows on my back. 


warm. Who am I? 
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The Home: 


Tie nineteen children who worked 
out this activity were normal five- and 
six-year-olds, with a natural curiosity 
and interest in their surroundings. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of school their 
chief pleasure was playing with orange- 
crate furniture which had been made the 
previous year. But they wished a house 
—a real house to play in with their 
furniture and dolls. So, we decided to 
build a house! The resulting activity 
lasted the remaining eight months of the 
school year. 

We went on walks and excursions in 
the various parts of town. On one walk 
we watched a new house being built. 
This gave us a fine opportunity to note 
parts of houses and materials used. 

This information was recorded on a 
chart and illustrated with pictures. For 
a chart, I used a wall paper standard 
which stood about four feet high. On 
this we placed news sheets that were 
thirty-six inches by eighteen inches. 

The walk was discussed by the group 
and a story planned. For example: 

We saw a new house. 

It was made of bricks. 
This story was printed on the paper by 
means of a rubber printing outfit. Then 
the child who first brought, or drew, a 
picture of a brick house had the privilege 
of pasting it under the story. This pro- 
vided vital reading material as well as 
information on the activity. 


Our first problem in building our 
own house was to find an inexpensive 
building material and one which the chil- 
dren could handle readily. We decided 
to use orange crates and heavy cardboard. 

Twelve orange crates were used for 
the framework. The crates were nailed 
together, and then filled with excelsior 
and paper. The children learned to use 
and understand such words as “insulate” 
and “insulator.” They often said, “We 
insulated our house with excelsior and 
paper. That will keep the warm air in, 
and the cold air out.” 

The cardboard for the sides and the 
roof was obtained from corrugated boxes. 
The boxes were opened and put together 
with gummed tape. The cardboard for 
the sides was measured and gummed to- 
gether on the floor. Then the whole side 
was raised and nailed into place. 

The roof was put together in the same 
way. Then six children, standing on 
chairs, lifted it to the top of the struc- 
ture. We again used gummed tape to 
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Marcus, Iowa 


A First Grade Activity 


WHAT USE IS ORANGE-CRATE FURNITURE WITHOUT A HOUSE? 


hold the roof and sides together. The 
outside measurement of the house was 
five and one-half feet square. 

After the sides were built, the children 
listed the following things they wished 
to do: 

1. Put a roof on our house. 

2. Put a chimney on our house. 

3. Paint the house. 

4. Make curtains. 

5. Weave a rug. 

6. Draw a picture for our house. 


This list was printed on our chart and 
read and re-read. At the end of the year 
genuine satisfaction was felt that our 
aims were accomplished. 

The house was built against a large 
window, so the light was good. The chil- 
dren carefully measured and cut two 
windows. They were made 
inches by ten inches. 

We used five pounds of white alabas- 
tine in painting the inside and outside of 
the house twice. The windows and shut- 
ters were trimmed with blue alabastine 
and the chimney with red. 
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Arrer this was accomplished, work 
was started on the curtains and rug. 
These projects took many hours and days 
of discussion, planning, experimenting, 
and executing. 

We wove our rug on a homemade 
loom. The size of the loom was fourteen 


inches by twenty-seven inches. It was 
made of three-ply wood. Nails were put 
in each end about one-half inch apart. 
Strong cord was wound around the nails 
for the warp of our rug. We used cord 
in preference to rags because it could be 
tied more firmly. The cord did not show 
in the finished article. 

The woof of our rug was made of 
cotton rags, cut about three-fourths of an 
inch wide. The balls of rags in our cho- 
sen colors — pink, blue, and yellow — 
were provided by the mothers. 

We used tape needles to weave the 
rags. 

After the rug was taken from the loom 
the fringe was added by pulling a six- 
inch length of pink rag through the end 
loops. This was tied firmly close to the 
rug. The finished rug measured fourteen 
by thirty inches. 


During all these weeks a chart rec- 
ord was kept of the work and accom- 
plishments. Many interesting stories 
were developed codperatively. This 
stimulated interest in reading and made 
it a necessary tool. For instance, the chil- 
dren enjoyed reading this short story: 


Our Rug 
We made a rug. 
We wove our rug of rags. 
We used pink, blue, and yellow rags. 
Our rug is pretty. 
Our rug is in our house. 


4 
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Towards the end of the year the chart 
stories were typed and made into book- 
lets. Each child was given a booklet 
which he illustrated according to his abil- 
ity and taste. This made a permanent 
record of the year’s activity. 


Every child had an opportunity to 
work on the three types of activities — 
creative, linguistic and artistic. Naturally 
they overlapped in many instances: 


Artistic 


. Finding pictures in magazines to il- 
lustrate certain stories on the chart 
2. Drawing and coloring illustrations 
for chart and booklet stories 
3. Making patterns for the rug 
4. Working with clay to illustrate an 


idea 

5. Making a picture to put in the 
house 

6. Planning a color scheme for fur- 


nishings 
Linguistic 
1. Discussion groups 
2. Riddles 
3. Conversation in free play 
4. Listing of aims and work to be done 
5. Listing of accomplishments 
6. Dictating stories 
7. Telling interesting stories 
8. Reading poems 
g. Reading primers, library stories and 
chart material 
Creative 
1. Constructing the house. This in- 
volved planning, measuring, sew- 
ing, hammering, nailing and using 
gummed tape 
Painting the house 
3. Weaving a rug 
4. Making curtains 
5. Planning and dictating stories of 
achievements 
6. Original art work 


te 


In choosing the work three different 
plans were used, thus making certain 
that each child did some of each type of 
work. The three plans used were: 

1. Each child chose what he wished to 

do for the work period. 

. The class as a group decided what 
must be done, and selected the best 
worker for that job. 

. The teacher assigned the work. 
Sometimes she based her choice on 
the ones most capable of doing neat 
work — as when we trimmed the 
window shutters with blue. Some- 
times the children were asked to do 
some necessary sawing or painting 
simply because they had not had a 
turn at doing it. 


te 


w 


From the first the idea prevailed that 
if it was to be “Our House” every one 
must share hard tasks as well as easy 
ones. Every child worked to reach his 
highest level of achievement. The re- 
sults were satisfactory to the fast child, 
to the slow child, and to the teacher. 


T ne children played many hours in 
the house. They engaged in nearly every 
phase of home life. Some days they fol- 
lowed the work Mother was doing at 
home, by washing on Monday, ironing 
on Tuesday, etc. Every day was clean- 
ing day. The broom and little red dust- 
pan were a source of fun and training. 

One day, after an automobile accident, 
the children were observed to be playing 
nurse, doctor, and safety officer. The 
teacher took this opportunity to lead the 
children to work out a well rounded 
safety project for home and street. 

The boys and girls loved to sit in the 
house and read stories to themselves, to 
their dolls, and to their friends. 

The following stories dictated by the 
children tell of their fun. 


The Family 
Peter, Peggy, and Baby live in our 
house. Sometimes they sit in the chairs 
by the table and have lunch. 
Sometimes Peter and Peggy play school 
while Baby sleeps. 
They are a happy family. 


Playing in Our House 


We like to play in our house. Some- 
times we play with the dolls. We play 
that the dolls are our children. We read 
stories to our children. We love Peter, 
Peggy, and Baby. 


The children enjoyed making riddles 
like the following: 


I build houses. 

I have a hammer 
I have nails. 

I have a saw. 
Who am I? 

I paint houses. 

I have a brush. 
I have paint. 


Who am I? 


These riddles provided an ideal situation 
for the development of language and 
reading. 


Tue following outcomes in social 
living were observed: 
I Better understanding of a house 


II Greater appreciation of parents 


III Increased knowledge of: 
A. Work in building a house 
B. Work in caring for a house 
C. Work in caring for children 


ly, 


THE FIRST GRADE PLAYHOUSE BUILT OF ORANGE CRATES AND CARDBOARD 
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; C. Yardstick 
A. Development of correct con- 
D. Paint brushes 
. Vocabulary list cepts 


21 
IV Development of: III Art and Handwork: Tue following materials were used 
A. Imagination A. Painting house in the activity: 
B. Self-Confidence B. Trimming house I Building Material: 
C. Self-Control C. Making patterns for rug A. Orange crates 
D. Emotional stability D. Weaving rug B. Cardboard 
E. Responsibility E. Planning color scheme of fur- C. Gummed tape 
F. Social attitude nishings D. Excelsior 
F. Dyeing curtains E. Alabastine 
G. Illustrating experience stories F. Nails 
} HE following outcomes 1n subject (Chart) G. Paint 
matter resulted: shies 
H. Illustrating booklets 
I Reading: II Tools: 
eading: I. Decorating house for special rem 
. Experience stories (Chart) occasions ee 
B. Hammers 
. Lists of work to be done IV Arithmetic: 


A 
B 
C. Reading directions 
D 
E 


Booklets on the home and 1. Height III Chart Material: 
family 2. Space A. Standard 
F. Primer stories 3. Weight B. News sheet 


+. 


G. Library books dealing with ; Liquid and dry measure 
the subject B. Practice in using numbers 


V Writing: 


C. Printing press 
IV Pictures 
II Language: 


V Stories and Poems 
Sentences in booklets 
a > ro 
A. Conversation VE DMiaic: VI Picture Books 
B. Listing information A. Songs of Home and Home VII Primers 
C. Discussions Work VIII Equipment for Weaving, Dyeing, 
D. Planning projects B. Lullabys and Furnishings: 
E. Dictating stories VII Spelling: A. Loom 
g: 
F. Preparing and giving talks Words used repeatedly on our B. Needles 
G. Making riddles Chart appealed to children. C. Card 


“I PAINT HOUSES” 


| 
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. Rags 

Dye 

Pans for use in dyeing 
Curtains 

. Needles 

Thread 

Tape measures 
Thimbles 

L. Table covers 

M. Doll blankets 


Tue following primers, library 
books, and poems were found especially 


helpful : 


AS 


Primers 
Peter and Peggy. Work-Play Series 
Day In and Out. Alice and Jerry Series 


Elson-Gray Basic. Elson Series 
At Home and Away. Unit Activity Se- 


ries 


Library Books 
Everyday Fun — Hahn, Harris and 
Wahlert 
Pelle’s New Suit — Beskow 
There Was Tammie — Bryan 
Cinder, the Cat — Huber 


The Singing Farmer — Tippett 
The Dutch Twins — Perkins 


Wags and Woofie - 
Kee 

About a Bee — Snedaker 

My Health Book — Whitcomb, Beve- 
ridge and Townsend 

Wag and Puff — Hardy 


Science Stories — Beauchamp 


- Aldredge and Me- 


Riddle Book — Doostson 


Poems 


All the Mother Goose rhymes 

“Nice Mister Carrot’ — Dorothy Aldis 

“Dandelions in the Sun” — Annette 
Wynne 

“Politely” — Dixie Willson 

Someone” — Walter de la Mare 

“The Cupboard” — Walter de la Mare 

“God’s Plan” — Elizabeth C. Taylor 

“Smile It Down” — Unknown 

“A Lullaby” — Helen Welshimer 

‘“Hoppity” — A. A. Milne 

“A Lovely Thought” — Louise A. 
Garnett 

“Only One Mother” 

“A Fairy Had A Bathtub” — Corilla 
John 


Aetivities to Which the Interest in Home Life 


Might Lead 


From Teachers’ Guide to Child Develoment 


Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Developed under the Direction of the California Curriculum Commission, 1930 


Activities about playhouses seem 
to be very interesting to children of the 
kindergarten, junior primary, first, and 
even second grade groups. They may be 
initiated in a variety of ways as great as 
the variety of children’s interests, and 
may lead to fruitful enterprises. The fol- 
lowing outline surveys briefly a number 
of these possibilities to help the teacher 
analyze the relationships to which play- 
house activities may direct children’s in- 
terests, with her careful guidance. 


a. Other possible ways in which such 
activities might begin: 


1. Through “playing house” in the 
doll corner, or an imaginary play- 
house. If the kindergarten, pre- 
primary, or first grade room is 
equipped with a few housekeeping 
toys, a doll, pieces of doll’s furni- 
ture, and the children have free- 
dom to explore the room, they may 
naturally begin to play at house- 
hold activities. (Unless the group 
seems very immature, it is well not 
to supply too many toys or fur- 
nishings, as there will be value in 
allowing children to make their 
own.) 

After there has been such free 
play the teacher may guide the 
children during a discussion period 
to discuss such topics as: 

(a) Does our doll need someone to 
play with when we are gone 
at night? (Leading to the mak- 
ing of a family of dolls.) 


(b) Do we need more furniture for 
our dolls? How can we get it? 
or 

(c) Does our play corner have 
enough room? What rooms do 
we need? or 


(d) (If playhouse was imaginary) 
where was the house in which 
you played? What kind of 
house was it? How many 
rooms did it have? How could 
you tell which was the bed- 
room and which the kitchen? 
How can we remember where 
their rooms are? Some child 
will probably suggest the mak- 
ing of furniture or a house (if 
the teacher has previously en- 
couraged free construction). If 
not, the teacher may suggest it 
and see if the children are in- 
terested. The need for separate 
rooms often becomes evident 
when furnishings are being 
made, and leads to the laying 
out of room boundaries with 
blocks, or the actual building 
of a house with blocks, wood, 
cardboard, or materials at 


hand. 


2. Through the presence of large 
boxes in the room when the chil- 
dren first come to school, which 
often stimulates the building of a 
house by putting several boxes to- 
gether. Or one large packing box 
in the room or yard may suggest 


the pleasures of “playing house.” 
The teacher may then lead her 
children to see the need for fur- 
nishings, or may discuss what 
rooms are needed and why; what 
the house is for; what different 
members of the family do to keep 
up the home; and so forth. 


3. Through building houses with 
blocks. If blocks are available 
when the children first enter the 
room, and time is given them to 
explore the materials they find, the 
children may early begin to build 
houses with blocks. In this case, 
the teacher may discuss with them 
what they are building, drawing 
their attention to such problems: 


(a) What houses are for, who 


uses them. 


(b) What houses have in them: 
furniture, number of rooms, 
purposes of different rooms. 


a 


(c) How houses differ from one an- 
other — what kinds there are. 


(d) Through such questions as, 
“could we have a real house 
to live in here?” or through 
letting the children experience 
dissatisfaction with block 
houses because of their imper- 
manence, they realize a desire 
to build a real house, or houses. 

4. The teacher might deliberately “set 
the stage” for developing this in- 
terest by: 
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(a) Guiding discussions to home 


activities, family life, what 
fathers and mothers do. 
(b) Suggesting that “we play 


house,” and following play by 

discussions of what is needed 

“for the next time we play.” 

Providing dolls and pointing 

out the need for some place 

for them to live (always after 
waiting to see if some child 
will point out this need). 

(d) Taking a trip to see a house 
being built in the neighborhood 
and following this with discus- 
sions of the purpose of houses, 
with times for free “playing 
house,” or playing at building 
a house with blocks. 


(c) 


(c) Pictures of houses on the read- 
ing table or placed about the 
room: might lead a group of 
mature first-grade children to 
participate in a discussion of 
different kinds of houses. This 
might precipitate interest in 
finding out about the houses 


of the neighborhood, and how 
they are built. A trip to see 
would supplement the discus- 
sions and possibly lead to a de- 
sire to build a house. 


5. In some groups the purpose to 
make individual houses has early 
been evident, either through block 
building, or through the use of 
boxes. A little village, or play 
community may naturally grow out 
of this activity, for which children 
make the doll people who live 
there. The need for stores and 
transportation usually is felt when 
children begin to play at commu- 
nity life, and may direct the activ- 
ity into a large study of community 
relationships. 

6. Children may be interested in 
building such things as trucks and 
street cars when they first come to 
school. Discussions as to who uses 
the cars and trucks, where they go, 
and what they carry besides peo- 
ple, may lead to an interest in 
building houses and stores, making 


We painted our house white. 


We painted the outside and the inside. 
We trimmed our house with blue. 
We painted the chimney red. 


First grade children did the work. 


(Se 


book to use with “The Home” 
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dolls to live in them, and using the 
trucks to deliver their supplies. 
This also will lead directly into the 
study of community life. 


An interest in food growing indus- 
tries of some localities may be evi- 
dent early in the year, due to such 
home activities as canning, harvest- 
ing, or gardening. If the children 
undertake to find out about the 
production of milk they are using 
in school, or the growth of vege- 
tables or fruits (which may come 
about through discussions of nutri- 
tious foods considered from the 
positive side, or through walks 
through the neighborhood, passing 
stores), trips to dairy or truck 
farms may result in the interest in 
building a farm community or 
farmhouse, and carrying on in play 
as well as in reality some of the 
food-raising activities of the 
farmer. 


e review page 60, for an excellent 
unit. - 


From a Chart, Carol A. Lilly’s Room, Marcus, Iowa 
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Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 


THE PET TURKEY 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


State Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


The questions for Grade One may be used during a language period to stimulate conversa- 
tion. The teacher should work for the expression of original ideas and sentence sense. 


bo 


. The questions entitled “What Do You Think?” may be used during the language period in 
the primary grades for which they are best suited. These questions encourage reasoning 
and some imagination on the part of the child. They also help the teacher to check the gen- 
eral knowledge of her class in regard to the nature and value of turkeys. 


. The questions entitled “Can You Find Out?” may serve as topics for conversation in lan- 


guage, as incentives to various types of written work, or as a core for a social science unit 
based on the study of turkeys. 


GRADE I 


What is the bird in this picture? 

Do you know what a turkey says? 
Where do turkeys live? 

Do you know what color turkeys are? 
Have you ever seen a turkey? Where? 
Have you ever tasted turkey meat? 

It tastes something like what other kind of meat? 

What other birds are used for Thanksgiving dinners? 

What do you suppose the children in this picture are thinking? 
What do you suppose they are saying? 

Whose turkey do you think this is? 

Can you think of a good name for this turkey? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Where do you think this picture was taken? Why? 
Do you think these children live in the city or in the country? Why? 
Where do you think the children got the turkey? 

Do you think the children like the turkey? Why? 

Do you think the turkey likes the children? Why? 

What do you think they plan to do with him? 

Do you think a turkey is larger or smaller than a hen? 

Can you think of any ways in which a hen and a turkey are alike? 
Which do you think is worth the more money? Why? 

What do you think a turkey likes to eat? 

Where do you think he likes to sleep? 

What color do you think this turkey is? 

Do you think a turkey builds a nest in a tree? Why? 
Do you think a turkey flies from tree to tree? Why? 


Look at the turkey in this picture. Notice his feathers and his wing. What a long neck he 


has, and his head is not like that of a hen. He seems to have some whiskers on his breast. Can 
you draw a turkey? 


rts 
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CAN YOU FIND OUT? 


What color are turkeys? 

Are the baby turkeys the same color? 
About how large are the baby turkeys? 
About how many little turkeys are there in one family? 
About how old is a turkey before she lays eggs? 

What do turkey’s eggs look like? 

About how many eggs does a mother turkey lay? 
Where do they lay their eggs? 

Where do they sleep? 

What do they eat? 

How long do they usually live? 

How much do big turkeys weigh? 

How much are big turkeys worth? 

Where are turkeys sold? 


CHILDHOOD 


Where is the nearest market in which you could buy a turkey? 


Why do we always think of turkeys at Thanksgiving time? 


What other birds are used for Thanksgiving dinners? 


SUGGESTIVE OUTGROWTHS OF THIS STUDY: 
Letter writing to obtain information about turkeys. 
A class booklet, or individual booklets on the life of a turkey. 
Exhibition of pictures. 
Excursions to poultry farm or market. 
Individual reports on information obtained. 
The history of the domestication of turkeys. 
The geographical location of the habitats of wild turkeys. 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 


Turkey Raising, Farmers’ Bulletin 1409. 5 cents 


Dressing and Packing Turkeys for Market, Farmers’ Bulletin 1694. 5 cents 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Lessons on Poultry for Rural Schools, Bulletin 464, 1916. F. E. Heald. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton 
The World Book Encyclopedia. World Book 


Farm Poultry. George C. Watson. Macmillan 


Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted. Neltje Blanchan. Doubleday. Treats of the wild turkey. 
Turkey Tale. Frances A. Bacon. Oxford. A delightful tale of the adventures of a big white 


turkey named Oscar, who was a pet in the market. 
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SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


6 
7 8 9 10 Ill 12 13 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 
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(See “The Home’’, Page 19) 
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PLAYING SCHOOL (See “‘The Home’’, Page 19) 
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MAP + OF *THE HOME 
Il 


All the relatives were invited to Thanksgiving dinner. Mother 
said that Sue, Bob and the cousins might make up a guessing game 
about the food. She said some of the things: grew under ground, 
some on top of the ground, some on trees and others on vines; some 
were manufactured; one could move about. Some things had come 
a long way. This was the dinner: 


Pumpkin Pie Grapes Raisins Grapemit cup 
Bread Pudding Oranges Coffee or Milk Turke? 
Apples Mixed Nuts Candy MashéP otato 


& J 
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Bread and Butter 


Carrots 


Stuffed Peppers 


GrapeMit cup 


Lettuce Salad 


Onions Celery 


Turke? 


Apple Pie 


Cranberry Sauce 


Squash 


MashéP otato 
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TWO RIDDLES. .. | 
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I build houses. 
I have a hammer. 


\ I have nails. 
- I have a saw. 
Who am I? 
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..- (From “The Home’’, Page 19) 


I have paint. 
Who am I? 


I paint houses. > oD 
I have a brush. SS 
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SUSAN USES HER ARITHMETIC (See Page 35) 
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Stories for Children 


The Two and Two Story 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 
Bryn Mawr College 


I+ was because Susan had not 
begun going to school on the open- 
ing day that she found the others 
knew more than she did. 

Her father and mother had driv- 
en her a long journey, to stay with 
Aunt Ann for a visit of several 
months. Of course, she was to go 
to school. She was six years old 
and had learned to count in kinder- 
garten. She knew the letters and 
could read a little. She thought she 
would like going to school, particu- 
larly when she found the way to it 
was along a country road with 
grass at the edges and trees with 
yellow apples hanging over the 
way. 

Aunt Ann drove her there in the 
car on the first day. She stopped 
on the school house doorstep and 
pointed out how Susan was to go 
back when school was over. 

“It is right straight along the 
road,” she said, ““and the two How- 
ell children will walk with you. I 
have spoken to their mother. You 
are a big girl of six. Of course you 
can come home without my fetch- 
ing you. Now we will go in. You 
are going to like it.” 

They went inside. Susan was 
used to the kindergarten room with 
chairs and low tables, but this was 
different. Here were rows of desks, 
and a brown or a yellow or a black 
head bent over each one. A girl in 
the corner of the row looked up and 
gave Susan a wide, friendly smile 
as the teacher, Miss Bell, showed 
her where she was to sit. The door 
closed behind Aunt Ann and Susan 
was in school. She had not thought 
it was going to be just like this. 

There were glass bowls full of 
moss and red berries on all of the 
window sills. It was warm and a 
window was open, and just outside 
a long branch with red, crinkly 
leaves was moving in the wind. A 


little animal with very bright eyes 
came climbing up on the shelf be- 
yond the outer sill. It was some- 
thing like the squirrels Susan had 
seen in the park, but was very 
much smaller, with stripes of bright 
reddish brown on its sides. Along 
the wall, on each side of the win- 
dow, were pictures of animals and 
birds. Suddenly she noticed that 
one of them was just like the little 
creature outside. She spelled out 
the letters of its name, CHIP- 
MUNK. She copied them down 
on the pad of paper Miss Bell had 
given to her. Just as she had fin- 
ished, the teacher passed behind her 
and spoke the word which the let- 
ters made. 

“CHIPMUNK. That is the hun- 
gry fellow who comes every morn- 
ing for our nuts. Good, Susan, you 
will soon learn to read.” 

Was that reading? Susan thought 
that you had to learn to read out 
of a book and not through a win- 
dow with maple leaves blowing past 
it. 

What came next was not so easy. 
Miss Bell tapped on her desk and 
said, out your number books.” 

A little girl next to Susan moved 
closer and showed her the page. It 
had a few pictures on it, but they 
did not mean anything to Susan, 
not anything at all. 

Miss Bell was making marks on 
the blackboard which looked like 
the marks on the page of the book, 
1 2 3. Then below them, 1 and 1 
are 2. 2 and 2 are 4. 3 and 3 are 
6. The whole class read them aloud 
together. “One and one are two; 
two and two are four; three and 
three are six.” 

“Do you understand, Susan?” 
Miss Bell asked across the heads of 
the children between. 

Susan swallowed hard and tried 
to say something, but no sound 


came. Miss Bell seemed to think 
that this meant that she did under- 
stand. But indeed it did not. The 
teacher went on with the lesson and 
Susan could not tell her that she 
was being left behind. Three and 
three, four and four — what did it 
all mean? 

At last the arithmetic class was 
ended, and they opened reading 
books with bright pictures. Now, 
when Susan was asked if she under- 
stood she nodded her head, for this 
reading was not hard for her. But 
those dreadful numbers! 


Then there was recess with cocoa 
and sandwiches and a run in the 
grassy yard. A big woolly sheep 
dog named Nicholas came bound- 
ing out of his house. He ran races 
with the children, jumped up and 
down and barked in wild excite- 
ment. 

When they went in again, the 
room seemed dark for a minute, 
after the brightness outside. Susan 
looked on the wall and there was a 
picture of the good friendly beast 
who had played with them outside, 
and underneath the black letters 
said, “This dog is Nicholas.” She 
spelled them inside her head. She 
had heard the others calling him by 
name, so she could read it all, ““This 
dog is Nicholas.” 

There was drawing after that 
and some singing, and finally the 
big bell rang and school was over. 
The children went trooping out, 
casting quick glances at Susan as 
though they would like to ask her 
to walk home with them, but were 
a little too shy. But she sat at her 
desk. She looked as if she were 
gathering up her pencil and paper 
and her two new books. She was 
really waiting to go up and say to 
Miss Bell, “I didn’t understand 
about the numbers. What shall I 
do?” But just at that minute a 
friend of Miss Bell’s came hurrying 
in to tell her something and the two 
walked to the door, talking together 
very busily. Susan sat and waited. 
She would have to do something. 
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She could not go home and think 
all night about this thing that was 
too hard for her. 

The sunlight moved across the 
floor. Susan sat very still in her seat 
and tried to choke back the tears. 
She felt that the other children 
were all so far ahead of her that 
she would never catch up. If only 
Miss Bell would come back! But 
she did not come. The tears were 
getting nearer and nearer. 

Susan heard voices outside. The 
sound of them came in at the win- 
dow, along with the pleasant, clean 
smell of paint. She remembered 
that she had seen two painters at 
work on the outside walls. They 
had come to the window now, and 
were painting along the frame. 
Their heads came into sight. Then 
they began climbing up their lad- 
ders and their broad shoulders 
showed above the sill. She watched 
them flapping their brushes back 
and forth; she was interested and 
forgot to be sad. But then they 
climbed higher and she could not 
see their cheerful red and brown 
faces any more. And now her tears 
were really beginning to run down, 
but at least there was no one to 
see. 
Suddenly the door burst open 
and some one came running in. It 
was the freckled little girl with 
straight brown hair — the one who 
looked as though she might be a 
year older than Susan and who had 
smiled at her when she came in. 

Sally Howell,” she said, 
“and I thought you were going to 
walk home with us. Joe and I have 
been waiting such a long time for 
you to come out.” She looked di- 
rectly into Susan’s brimming blue 
eyes, with her honest brown ones. 
“Why—what’s the matter? Didn’t 
you like your first day at our 
school?” 

“T liked it,” Susan gulped in an- 
swer, “but I don’t understand 
things. All that about one and one 
and two and two — what does it 
mean?” 

“Why it means—” Sally 
stopped to think. It just was, and 
you remembered it. Was that all, 
though? 

“TI can’t remember it,” said Su- 
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san, “if I don’t know that it means 
something.” 

Sally looked at her carefully. 
“You were alone, and you were 
nearly crying,” she said. “That was 
because there was only one of you. 
Now I| am here, that makes another, 
and it isn’t lonely any more. There 
is one, and there is another one, 
and that makes two. One is you, 
two is we. Do you see?” 

Joy broke over Susan’s face. 
“Oh, I do see. So that is how one 
and one make two! I can remem- 
ber that—it means something. 
But the others. Two and two make 
— what is it?” 

Four,” answered Sally prompt- 
ly. But she could not explain that. 
She saw Susan’s mouth droop, and 
she put her arms around her. 
“Don’t you mind,” she whispered, 
and they sat quiet for a little while. 

The painters had climbed higher 
and higher, and now only their legs 
were in front of the window, long 
legs in white overalls splashed with 
paint. Susan’s head was so full of 
numbers that she began to count 
the legs. “One, two, three, four. 
There were their two heads a little 
while ago,” she said, “and then 
there were their shoulders and now 
here are their legs.” She gave a 
sudden glad cry. “Sally, there are 
four legs. I counted them — two 
men, each with two legs. Two and 
two make four.” 

‘So they do,” answered Sally in 
delight. She had to count them for 
herself to make sure. Yes, two legs 
and two legs most certainly made 
four. 

The two girls took hold of hands 
and ran together out of the room. 
Miss Bell was on the grass outside, 
talking to her friend who sat in her 
big, blue car. Susan had no need to 
ask her questions now. 

A little way down the road, Joe 
Howell was waiting. He was 
smaller than Sally, and very shy, 
even shyer than Susan. He didn’t 
say anything at all when the two 
girls came along, but just looked 
down at the grass around his feet. 
His steps were longer than theirs, 
however, so that he walked a little 
ahead as they all three went down 
the road. A big apple tree was 


leaning over a fence, and just as 
Joe passed a yellow apple came 
tumbling down and rolled to his 
feet. He picked it up and handed 
it to Susan without a word, and 
then hurried on as though he were 
dreadfully afraid she were going to 
thank him and he would have to 
say, “Oh, that’s all right.” Susan 
and Sally took bites out of it, by 
turns, until it was all gone. 

All along both sides of the road 
were prickly bushes that had once 
had blackberries on them. It was 
a little late now, at the end of the 
summer, for there to be much 
chance of finding the ripe, shiny 
black fruit. Joe and Sally were 
looking on one side, Susan on the 
other. Her eyes were sharp; she 
found one fat, juicy berry under a 
leaf and then another. She picked 
several and let them roll about in 
the palm of her hand. She counted 
them carefully, “One, two, three, 
four, five, six.” The others had not 
found a single one. 

“Here,” she said to Sally and 
gave her a berry, then handed one 
to Joe and ate one herself. She gave 
another to Sally, another to Joe 
and had another herself, and then 
they were all gone. “I counted 
six,” she was thinking hard. ““Three 
of us each had one, and three of us 
had one again. So that makes it 
that three and three make six. 
Sally,” she cried out loud. “Look, 
now I understand that other thing, 
three and three make six.” 

Sally nodded. Perhaps it was 
easier for her to remember without 
quite understanding, but that was 
not a thing that Susan could do. 

Susan saw it all very clearly now 
and went happily along the road, 
singing to herself: “One and one 
make two — two little girls. Two 
and two make four—four painters’ 
legs. Three and three make six — 
six round juicy berries rolling in 
my hand.” The sun was warm. 
There were brown leaves on the 
path and they crunched under her 
feet. Susan was very happy after 
being so sad. 


“Come, Susan, hurry,” Sally 


urged. “My mother said I was to 
stop and buy some lettuce from 
Mrs. Gammige, and if there is time 
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she will tell us a story. She always 
does. The cottage she lives in is 
just like a doll’s house.” 

Susan hurried. A very little far- 
ther down the road they came to 
where Mrs. Gammige lived. She 
had a little stand by the hedge, to 
sell butter and eggs and vegetables 
to people who went by. 

They opened a small gate, at the 
side of a square garden, and there 
was the place. It was a very small 
house, with little brightly polished 
windows. The door was open and 
the most wonderful smell of newly 
baked cookies was pouring out. 
Mrs. Gammige herself was at the 
other side of the garden, sitting near 
the bigger gate, which led out to a 
wide white highroad. She had her 
stand all set out with rows of 
brown and white eggs, little jars of 
honey and squares of butter 
wrapped in thin paper. There were 
scarlet apples, too, and bunches of 
carrots scrubbed until they looked 
like red gold, and big green rosettes 
of lettuce. Mrs. Gammige was a 
thin woman, with pink cheeks and 
the brightest brown eyes in the 
world, and she wore a flowered 
pink dress. 

Over her head, to shade her and 
the fruits and vegetables, was a big 
umbrella, so wide that half a dozen 
children could have found shelter 
under it. Once it might have been 
white, but it was yellow now with 
age. In one or two places the pass- 
ing of years had been too much for 
it and it had worn into holes. They 
were covered with blue checked 
patches. Even they looked old, but 
not so aged as the umbrella. A lady 
had just stopped to buy a dozen 
eggs and a bouquet of parsley, but 
the moment she was gone, Mrs. 
Gammige turned to them with a 
smile. 

“T have a lettuce saved for you, 
Sally,” she said. “And is this a new 
friend you have, some one to be a 
neighbor for all of us? Now that is 
nice. Sit down on the grass, my 
dears. I have just time to talk to 
you a little before the afternoon 
trade begins.” 

“Tell us about the umbrella,” 
Sally said at once. 

Without losing a moment, Mrs. 


Gammige began the account of how 
when she was five years old, her 
whole family set off from a far 
country on the other side of the sea 
to come to America. It had high, 
snowy mountains, with the lower 
slopes of the hills all purple with 
heather and the valleys shining with 
the bluest of lakes. But her family 
was very poor, her brothers and 
sisters were very many, and their 
farm so small that it could never 
feed them all, so that they sold it 
and came away. They had only 
“the one box of clothes, a bundle 
of blankets and the white um- 
brella, so Mrs. Gammige said. It 
was crowded on the ship, but even 
in the wet and windy weather they 
sat out on deck, six children, all 
huddled together with the big um- 
brella spread to keep off the cold 
wind and the rain. When they 
reached America and were coming 
ashore in a great crowd, her father 
carried the box, and the other chil- 
dren the bundles, so it was her task 
to carry the umbrella. 


‘People jostled up against me,” 
she said. “I had never seen so many 
people in all my life before. And 
all of a sudden a wicked boy in the 
crowd snatched my umbrella from 
me. Such a crying as I set up, and 
all the crowd shouted, too. The boy 
dodged this way and that, but the 
umbrella caught in people’s shawls 
and coats, and he couldn't get 
away. So presently a great big man 
that was all blue clothes and bright 
buttons came walking up and 
handed it back to me with a bow. 
The people cheered, and I walked 
away, very proud and trying to 
look big. But I couldn’t look so 
very tall, for there was the um- 
brella, just as high as myself. It had 
the blue checked patches on it even 
then, for it was my grandmother 
that sewed them on.” 

“And you always lived here, be- 
side the road, after you came to 
America?” Susan asked. 

“Only after I was married and 
had children of my own,” she told 
them. “I planted the garden and 
my dear husband, who is gone from 
me now, built the shed for the cow 
and the yard for the chickens. We 
sold milk and eggs and butter, and 
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now I have it all paid for. It is all 
my own, paid for with the money 
from the carrots and the butter 
pats.” 

“But you couldn’t pay for a 
whole house with just that, could 
you?” Joe asked from where he lay 
on the grass. 

“Oh, yes, in time you can pay for 
a house with apples and butter,” she 
answered cheerfully. “One penny 
adds to another and makes two, and 
two pennies more added to them 
make four, and three with another 
three at the side of them make six. 
And so it goes, until you have a 
box of gold dollars, and by and by 
you have a little house and land and 
a red-and-white cow in the barn, 
with two as naughty calves as ever 
you laid your eyes on.” 


She got up as she spoke the last 
words. “I've got to feed those same 
calves this very minute,” she an 
nounced. “Some one stopped for 
butter just as I was going to do it 
earlier: I mustn’t be away from the 
stand when the afternoon trade be- 
gins, but those rascals in the barn 
must have their grain regular. 
They're always wanting to get out 
and run away from me. If I should 
lose them, I don’t know what I 
would do, for they've cost me a 
deal of money first and last and I 
want to keep them until they are 
bigger and sell them to the dairy 
farmer that’s been asking for them. 
You come with me, Joey, to see 
that they don’t get away. And will 
you girls mind the stand? I believe 
you can attend to customers, if it 
is only one or maybe two.” 

She and Joe walked away, 
through the garden full of long 
rows of vegetables, and into the lit- 
tle barn. Susan and Sally sat to- 
gether on the wide chair under the 
shade of the umbrella and felt very 
important. But no one passed, and 
the minutes went by. Mrs. Gam- 
mige did not come back. They 
thought they heard a shout, and 
the sound of running feet, but it 
was not very near, so that they 
were not sure. They had to tilt the 
umbrella another way, to keep off 
the sun. Its handle was stuck in a 
metal holder in the ground, and its 
top could be bent this way and that. 
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After they had waited and 
waited, Sally jumped down from 
the chair. “I am just going to see 
what is happening,” she said. “You 
watch the stand; I am sure no one 
will come.” She ran away and Su- 
san was left alone. 

“Oh, what if some one should 
come along and want to buy some- 
thing?” she thought anxiously. And 
just that minute some one did come. 
A long black car came sliding up 
and stopped and the chauffeur got 
down. “Two apples, I want,” he 
said, “for the two of those kids I’m 
driving home from school, and they 
making such a noise in the back seat 
I can’t listen to myself. An apple 
each will quiet them, I’m thinking. 
Two cents apiece they are, so the 
sign says.” 

Susan counted carefully. He had 
put down four cents — yes, two 
and two, that was right. She 
dropped the apples into a little bag 
and smiled up at the two faces peer- 
ing out from the back seat. 

“Where's Mrs. Gammige?” one 
of the little boys called out as the 
driver started the engine and swept 
them away. 

Almost immediately after, a lady 
driving a little green runabout drew 
up before the stand. “I want eggs,” 
she said in a sweet high voice, “just 
two. I want to whip up a cake in 
a hurry for tea at my studio.” 

They were three cents each and 
she paid for them in pennies. Susan 
knew that was the right amount, 
six cents, and she drew a deep 
breath when the lady was gone. She 
had got through that adventure, 
but what if her knowledge of num- 
bers was not enough for what might 
come? 

More people came by, for it was 
beginning to be the busy hour, but 
still none of the others came back. 
A man wanted two bunches of the 
pink-spotted lilies. They were each 
a dollar. Others came for eggs and 
apples. Susan did not even have a 
chance to look round, she was so 
busy attending to the stand. Two 
and two, three and three, one and 
one! What would she have done 
if she had not known what they 
made? How she wished that she 
could remember what came next, 
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for Miss Bell had said, “Four and 
four make —” 

No, she did not have time to 
stop to think. People smiled and 
helped her count; but it was sur- 
prising how well she got on with 
just knowing up to three and three. 
Then fewer people came and then, 
for many minutes, there was no 
one. What could have happened 
to all her friends? She did not dare 
leave the stand to go and see. 


Just then a great shouting went 
up from beyond the barn. Joe and 
Sally were crying out together, and 
even Mrs. Gammige was calling di- 
rections. Past the corner of the 
barn came running the two naughty 
calves. They galloped through the 
neat vegetable garden; they were 
making for the gate. They would 
get out into the road, with cars go- 
ing by any minute. Poor Mrs. Gam- 
mige, was she to lose her calves? 
What was she calling? 

“Susan, Susan — the umbrella!” 

Susan never understood just how 
she knew what she was meant to 
do. She snatched the big umbrella 
out of its place in the ground and 
ran to the gate. How fast those 
neat little legs of the calves could 
scamper! They ran this way and 
that, trying to get to one side of 
Susan or the other. How many legs 
it seemed to make, four legs for 
each jumping calf, the big red one, 
the smaller cream-colored one with 
brown knees! She hardly knew 
how she did it, but she found her- 
self counting those legs—four, five, 
six, seven, eight. Four legs and four 
legs made eight — why that was 
what Miss Bell had said! The calves 
had come together just before her 
and were going to make a dash into 
the road. They lowered their heads 
with the little budding horns. Now 
they were running toward the gate. 

Susan’s fingers closed on the 
catch of the umbrella and she be- 
gan to open and shut it as fast as 
she could. In and out it went — 
and there is no animal which can 
face a flapping umbrella! The little 
calves stopped, turned and swung 
about to run away, but it was too 
late. Joe’s arms went around the 
neck of one and Sally’s around that 
of the other, while Mrs. Gammige 


was coming behind with the two 
halters. They stood still when they 
were caught for they knew the 
game was over. Mrs. Gammige led 
them back to the barn while the 
three children very carefully put 
the umbrella once more in its place. 

Later, when Susan was at home, 
Aunt Ann met her on the steps. 
“What did you learn at school to- 
day?” she asked. 

Susan felt in her pocket and 
pulled out the piece of paper she 
had tucked there. On one side were 
printed in slightly crooked letters 
the words CHIPMUNK and 
NICHOLAS. 

“| can read those,” she said, “but 
that is nothing. See this.” 

She turned the paper over and 
looked at the numbers which had 
made her so unhappy a few hours 
before. “One and one make two,” 
she chanted, “two and two make 
four, three and three make six, four 
and four make eight. And I under- 
stand it, too, Aunt Ann. I'll never 
forget it because I know it is true.” 

“Did you get to five and five?” 
Aunt Ann asked. 

“Not yet,” Susan answered. “I 
shall learn that tomorrow. I can 
hardly wait.” 


(The Holdens Build a House to be con- 
tinued in the December number.—L.G.) 


BOOK WEEK 


Reapinc — the Magic Highway to 
Adventure” is to be the theme of exhib- 
its and programs during the 1937 Book 
Week, which will be nationally observed 
from November 14th to 20th. The Week 
has been on school calendars ever since 
1919 and public libraries, bookshops, 
teachers’ colleges and many organizations 
concerned with child welfare take part 
in community observances each year. 

Many phases of classroom work may 
be linked with plans for Book Week. 
Reports of class projects and assembly 
programs successfully worked out in the 
schools in former observances of the 
Week are given in the new Book Week 
Bulletin, along with suggestions for 1937 
events interpreting the “magic highway” 
theme. A poster in color will be ready 
for distribution early in September. Re- 
quests for the above poster by Kenneth 
Fabb, printed in four colors, and bulletin 
should be forwarded to Book Week Head- 
quarters, National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York, 


accompanied by a 25-cent service fee. 
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Creating from Disearded Materials 
By HARRY W. BLODGETT 


to-day are utilizing many 
factors which a few years ago were un- 
developed and considered only useful as 
recreational and busy-work devices. One 
of these factors is the introduction of 
construction work correlating with the 
classroom academic studies. This type of 
hand work which keeps both mind and 
body active has utilized principles of edu- 
cation that were established by our edu- 
cational pioneers. 

In this creative work in our schools 
many materials and a few tools are 
always necessary but the money for them 
is not always easily obtained. The teacher 
may ordinarily secure books and regular 
classroom supplies, but the addition of 
lengths of boards, pieces of sheet metal, 
nails, screws, other hardware and tools is 
somewhat upsetting when found on the 
requisitions of elementary school teach- 
ers. Some teachers, however, are fortu- 
nate and can procure handwork supplies 
from their school system but the majority 
have to do without. If regarded in the 
right attitude, this inability to obtain sup- 
plies is an excellent stimulation to teach- 
ers. This stimulation comes in the form 
of imaginative creativeness from worn- 
out and discarded materials. This crea- 
tive impulse will affect the child as much, 
or more than, the teacher. Once a fertile 
group of imaginations are turned loose 
in a classroom, there will be no end of 


interesting developments in creations 
from odds and ends. 


Many will ask what odds and ends 
can be used in their classrooms, while 
others will seek working materials they 
have not as yet tried. There are many 
teachers who have used the idea of con- 
structing from cast-off materials if for no 
other reason than to build a habit of con- 
servation in the pupils in their classes. 
Needless to say, this development of con- 
servation is important, for in so many of 


our young people we observe habits of 
wastefulness. 


Some of the many discarded materials 
used in one school were: orange crates, 
wooden boxes, broom handles, curtain 
poles, pieces of cardboard from the laun- 
dry, cardboard cartons, barrels, old can- 
vas and burlap bagging, chicken wire, 
wrapping paper, old inner tubes, old 
trousers, scrap wood from the lumber 
mill, scrap copper and sheet metal from 
the roofing jobber, tin cans, cheese boxes, 
slate from an old roof, paraffin, clay from 
a near-by pond, sawdust and newspaper. 
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There are many others which, with im- 
agination and a problem, will present 
themselves. 


Tr a school is provided with an 
Industrial Arts shop and an instructor, 
much help in developing simple projects 
can be obtained. Vhe Industrial Arts 
instructor probably has at his command 
machines and tools which can be utilized 
in making old materials workable. In 
many schools it is part of the Industrial 
Arts instructor's work to assist teachers 
in their handwork programs. A discus- 
sion with the instructor, as to the possi- 
bility of certain materials and their 
adaptability to the levels of the child’s 
skill, will help the teacher in avoiding the 
pitfalls of undertaking too difficult tasks 
for her class to finish. In constructing 
projects in correlation with classroom 
studies the work must not be too long 
for the study work moves steadily along 
and the handwork must keep pace. 


Ler us examine a few odds and 
ends and determine how they might be 
used to the best advantage, giving special 
consideration to the manipulative abilities 
of the children themselves. 

An orange crate offers a great many 
possibilities and is easily obtained by most 
children. The kindergarten in one school 
were actively engaged in building a home 
with their play blocks. They finally con- 
structed a house with three rooms, a 
kitchen, dining room and living room. 
When all the play furniture had been 
assembled in the classroom, they found 
they had room for more. An orange 
crate was discovered in the closet, filled 
with old blocks and play toys. This was 
immediately appropriated and used as a 
bench. The teacher suggested that if 
they had more crates they might make 
some more furniture. In a situation like 
this, the mothers of the children might be 
asked to contribute a few orange crates 
procured from the local grocers. If this 
could not be done conveniently, the 
teacher might contact the grocers herself. 
In most cases, it will be found that both 
the mothers and the grocers will be more 
than willing to codperate. When enough 
crates had been obtained, the work of 
building furniture began. With the 
young children of the kindergarten, the 
work planned must necessarily require 
little skill. The crates offer just this 
opportunity to make satisfying projects 
for children in this group. 


In constructing a chair the following 
procedure will be found most practical. 
Cut down, to the middle partition, three 
sides of an orange crate. Across the back 
of the uncut side, nail a sturdy slat. This 
serves as a brace and strengthens the 
back. Chairs made in this manner serve 
quite well as furniture pieces and are 
very attractive when covered with inex- 
pensive cretonne draping. 

At times, in most kindergarten rooms, 
the picture and reading books will be 
laid untidily on a small table in the 
room. The children can easily put to- 
gether a neat bookcase, for holding their 
books, from the orange crates. Three 
crates, two of them standing on end and 
one nailed lengthwise to the top section 
of the two upright crates, will make an 
eficient holder ot books. In like manner, 
a settee or divan can be made by turning 
the bookcase upside down. There is still 
room for baoks in the settee. 

By taking the keyboards of two old 
toy pianos and mounting them on a 
crate, a realistic piano is created. Place 
a board in back of the keyboard to serve 
as a music rack. Children derive a great 
amount of pleasure from this type of 
creation and do produce useable articles 
for their playhouses. 


Tere are many units that offer 
great possibilities for introducing some 
degree of handwork and use of old ma- 
terials. One is the unit of shelter in the 
second or third grade. In one school, a 
tree house was constructed by using the 
bases of two old desks to support the 
bottom of a large wooden packing case. 
A guard rail was built by nailing short 
wooden slats to the edge of the case bot- 
tom, or floor of the tree house. To make 
the rail complete, a rope was tied around 
the slats. A short ladder, made from 
some scrap wood, was laid against the 
side of the supported floor. To create 
the proper atmosphere, a large paper 
tree was made from common wrapping 
paper and hung from the wall in back 
of the tree house. Smaller trees, made in 
the same manner, and supported by 
wooden props, were placed in front of 
the tree house and the shelter was com- 
plete. 

If the children wish to have a cave 
in which to play, it may easily be con- 
structed with a little chicken wire, two 
short lengths of old two-by-four-inch 
timber, some short lengths of sticks for 
supporting the wire, and wrapping paper 
or burlap bagging for covering. The 
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lengths of two-by-four timber are first 
laid on the floor the distance apart that 
the cave is to be wide. The two timbers 
are then fastened together with a slat 
nailed to either end. Then fasten the 
chicken wire to one timber, loop over 
and fasten to the other. Staples, or 
double-pointed tacks, make a good fast- 
ening device for the wire. The support- 
ing sticks, when laced through the 
chicken wire, stiffen it. Wrapping paper 
or burlap bagging laid over the wire fin- 
ishes the cave. A few small paper trees 
propped up about the cave entrance add 
to the effect of the cave. This shelter is 
quickly made and easily taken apart and 
the materials stored away. 

An Indian tepee, or cone-shaped tent, 
is a type of shelter that is simple for the 
second or third grade children to set up. 
A few sticks, about an inch square or 
round, and six or eight feet long, will be 
needed for the tepee poles. Shorter sticks 
are needed for connecting the bottoms of 
the poles to prevent them from slipping 
apart when the covering is applied. The 
covering is best made of burlap bags 
sewn together to make a large enough 
piece to go completely around the tent. 
In setting up the tepee, tie the long 
sticks together in a bundle about eight 
or ten inches from one end. Then stand 
them upright and spread to form a cone. 
(Care must be taken when tying the 
sticks not to tie them so tightly that they 
can not be spread.) When the long 
sticks are properly spread to the size of 
the tepee, either nail, or securely tie, the 
short sticks to the ends of the longer 
ones. This prevents them from spreading 
further and from slipping on the floor. 
Cut the individual burlap bags on the 
sewn seams and then sew them all to- 
gether to form a large sheet. Five or six 
regular-size potato sacks will suffice for 
the ordinary shelter, the number of bags 
depending on the size of the tepee. Tie 
the center of the burlap sheet to the 
point where the long, upright sticks are 
joined together; then wrap it around the 
structure and sew securely in place. The 
opening of the tepee is a round hole cut 
in the burlap. This cut should be made 
between two of the supporting sticks. 
To evolve a more realistic appearance, 
insert a few sticks, about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and six or eight 
inches long, over the opening to create 
the impression that the opening is held 
together at that point, as in the case of 
real tepees. Then decorate the outside 
covering with Indian designs in various 
colored water paints. There is an excel- 
lent opportunity here to introduce the 
study of primitive records, as the Indi- 
ans usually decorated their homes with 
picture stories of family history. 


Awortuer unit studied by second or 
third grade children is that of transporta- 
tion and its development. With this unit 


there are many opportunities to stimulate 
interest with handwork using waste ma- 
terial. When the unit reaches the era 
of the railroad, the children will usually 
show an intense interest and can easily 
be steered into constructing a simple 
railroad engine and cars. A trip to the 
railroad station or freight yard will stim- 
ulate interest and aid as a teaching 
device. 

The material needed for a railroad 
engine is simple and easily obtained. Two 
pieces of two-by-four-inch timber, eight 
teet long, a barrel, a large cardboard 
packing case, a smaller wooden box, two 
small grape boxes, some short lengths of 
scrap lumber and a few pieces of card- 
board, such as that wrapped about furni- 
ture, are the necessary articles. Most of 
these may be obtained from a grocery 
store or furniture store. 

In constructing the engine from these 
materials, first lay the two grape boxes on 
the floor so that the two two-by-four-inch 
timbers can be placed on top of them. 
This is to raise the frame of the engine 
from the floor and support it. Nail slats 
or cross pieces of scrap wood across the 
timbers to hold them apart and stiffen 
the frame. The boiler of the engine is 
represented by a barrel placed on one 
end of the frame. Next to the boiler, 
place the large cardboard carton. This 
forms the cab. Doors and windows, cut 
in the cardboard box, make it more real- 
istic. Place the wooden box a short dis- 
tance behind the cab to represent the 
tender of the engine. Wheels can be 
made of cardboard and fastened at ap- 
propriate places along the frame. Make 
the connecting rods on the big wheels 
also of cardboard. The cowcatcher, 
smokestack and steam chest can be de- 
veloped from old cardboard and fastened 
on with small tacks. When the locomo- 
tive is given a coat of black water paint 
and the wheels painted red, it looks very 
real and will give much satisfaction to 
the young builders. If the children wish 
to build cars for their engine, they may 
be done in the same manner. 


Tue topic of clothing is interesting 
to children when they can make some 
simple articles themselves. In one third 
grade the students had been talking 
about the clothing of the Indians of 
America. They finally decided it would 
be fun to make some Indian moccasins. 
A search for materials started and two 
mediums were brought in: old automo- 
bile inner tubes and some old pieces of 
canvas. 

The method used to create the moc- 
casins was also simple. A sheet of eight 
and a half by eleven paper was folded 
in half through its length. This was used 
to make the pattern for the Indian shoe. 
Each child made his own pattern by tak- 


ing off his right shoe and placing his 
foot on the paper with the folded edge 
on the inside of his foot, and his toe 
about one-half an inch from one end of 
the paper. The outline of the foot was 
roughly traced on the paper with a pen- 
cil and a second line drawn about one 
inch outside the foot line and straight 
back to the end of the paper. This pat- 
tern was cut with scissors, exercising 
care not to cut down the folded edge. 
In the center of one half of the pattern, 
a slit was cut down to the approximate 
point of the instep. At the end of the 
slit, a tee cut was made one inch on 
either side to facilitate inserting the foot 
in the completed moccasin. Heavy darn- 
ing needles and good stout thread were 
used to sew the moccasins along the 
open sides from toe to back. To close 
the back, the material was folded to the 
proper point to make the moccasin fit 
and sewed tightly, or a small slit made 
to allow the material to pass by its sec- 
tions and sewed down. 

There is another method of making 
moccasins which children might try also. 
First cut out the sole slightly larger than 
the size of the foot and to this sew an 
upper, the pattern for which is made in 
a manner similar to that for the first 
moccasin described. 


Tere are a few precautions a 
teacher should take in creating such proj- 
ects as are discussed in previous para- 
graphs. The most important of these is 
to decide beforehand where and how all 
of these miscellaneous articles should be 
kept. If it is at all possible to utilize it, 
an unused room or a corner of the 
school’s storeroom makes a place where 
these discarded materials may be kept 
until they can be used. The teacher must 
be careful to keep all of her construction 
work in neat order or she will cultivate 
the habit of disorder in her pupils and 
draw criticisms from parents. 

Another precaution for the teacher is 
that of planning ahead. It is unwise to 
undertake projects that are going to take 
more time than is available for subject 
matter. The handwork idea is an excel- 
lent one if not overdone. Occasionally, 
teachers have a habit of letting them- 
selves run too far with an idea and for- 
getting its limitations. 


I+ is hoped that some interest has 
been stimulated and possibilities shown 
in these few examples of creating from 
discarded materials. A little imagination 
and practical ability will turn common- 
place things into useful classroom in- 
struction devices. 


(Mr. Blodgett’s Charts are continued 
on pages 44 and 45.—-L. G.) 
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Bi: is a picture of a momentous 
moment! Not a thing is happening. 
Everything is held in suspense, full of 
suppressed excitement. There is plenty 
to wonder about and if you had the 
book from which this picture is taken 
you would probably turn the page and 
read the story. 

In November we Americans have very 
special ideas about ovens. We !ook for- 
ward to that holiday moment when the 
door is opened and we catch a glimpse 
of the roasting turkey. Our noses reach 
out for a whiff of a certain delicious odor 
and we try to be quiet lest we disturb 
the all-important artist, the cook, who is 
preparing the feast. But that is another 
story. 

This picture does not fit into our ideas 
of an American home kitchen, or any 
other real kitchen for that matter. Cer- 
tainly these two boys would scarcely 
seem natural in your house or mine. No, 
this is not a real place. We are off on 
another trip in the wonder world of an 
artist's imagination. 


are two artists in fact, 
Louise Saunders who tells the story in 
words and Maxfield Parrish who tells it 
in pictures. This is the kitchen in the 
palace of the King of Hearts. It seems 
that Violetta, the Queen of Hearts, is 
on trial for her cooking ability. If she 
can produce one good sample of culinary 
art then she can be duly instated as 
queen of the realm, but if she fails she 
must be banished. She has chosen to 
bake raspberry tarts and they are sup- 
posed to be in the oven now. The two 
pastry cooks, Yellow Hose at the left, 
and Blue Hose at the right, are to act 
as judges. The king and his court, hav- 
ing waited a long time, are demanding 
that the oven be opened at once, but the 
pastry cooks are afraid of what they will 
find. Everyone suspects that the queen 
knows nothing whatever about cooking, 
but she is beautiful and very popular, so 
no one but the old Chancellor wants her 
to fail. Even the fire seems overheated 
with excitement, which of course, is bad 
for the tarts. 

Well, when they finally open the door 
they find the oven empty! It seems that 
the Knave of Hearts has stolen the tarts, 
which were very bad indeed, and in 
order to save the queen he allows him- 
self to be caught eating some very delici- 
ous tarts made by his wife, who is homely 
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but a wonderful cook. Of course, every 
one assumes that these are the queen’s 
tarts. The pastry cooks taste them and 
pronounce them “angelic”; the king 
wants to eat them all but some have to 
go to the museum for exhibition. The 
Knave writes the rhyme about “The 
Queen of Hearts” and barely escapes 
with his head, but according to this story 
he is quite a hero after all. 

The story is written as a drama, and 
if you want to give it as a school play 
or a puppet show I hope you can find 
the book in your library. 


N ow that we know the story let us 
look at our picture to see how well the 
artist has imagined this most dramatic 
moment. The pastry cooks are on their 
toes with excitement, bent forward ready 
for action. Their very large noses are 
telling them something and their sharp 
little eyes meet in the exact center of the 
picture. We can almost see a question 
mark formed by their raised eyebrows. 
Their mouths are closed as though tasting 
something and their nervous fingers reach 
toward the oven door, eager to open it 
but afraid to learn the worst, for, of 
course, they love the queen whether she 
can cook or not. 

The biggest joke of all is the pair of 
huge spoons. Are they man-sized spoons 
or are these spoon-sized men? Your guess 
is as good as mine. We know that when 
things are very, very good we wish our 
spoons were as big as these seem to be. 

All this time nothing has moved! The 
golden hand of the clock points directly 
up to twelve, which means high noon, 
for the poem says the tarts were made 
“all on a summer day.” The golden ball 
of the pendulum is hanging directly 
down. Can it be that even the clock has 
stopped, in its anxiety over the queen’s 
predicament? The fancy little lions are 
trying not to laugh for the artist has put 
tiny white caps on their heads to make 
them look like chefs. 


I Hore you can see this picture in 
color. Very few artists would work out 
a book illustration as beautifully as this. 
The clock is very elegant, as a royal 
clock should be. All the raised parts are 
yellow gold with rich violet and green 
in the background spaces between the 
numbers. Notice how many heart shapes 
are used in the design of clock and stove. 
See how the golden ball of the pendulum 
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is echoed in the buttons, knobs, handles 
and hinges so that every part of the pic- 
ture is related to every other part, giving 
an effect of unity. Repetition is the most 
fundamental law of design. There can be 
no order or beauty without it, but it 
must never be carried to the point of 
monotony, especially in pictures. 

The little Doric columns supporting 
the round arch make a fine frame for 
the great clock, and the white space be- 
yond gives a feeling of light and air, but 
nothing is drawn to tell us of the next 
room or a garden. That would take our 
attention away from what is happening 
in the kitchen. The artist knows what 
he wants us to think and how he wants 
us to feel about it. He has arranged the 
lines, shapes and colors with the utmost 
skill in order to accomplish this. 


I+ is easy to imagine a vertical line 
drawn through the exact center of the 
picture. Since it is all built on this axis 
it becomes a very obvious example of 
axial balance, left and right sides being 
almost exactly the same, but not quite. 
The right hand figure has blue upper 
sleeves and blue hose, the left hand figure 
has golden yellow sleeves and hose, as 
their names suggest. There are other 
little differences which you may find, but 
there is just as much interest on one side 
of the picture as on the other, so it is 
perfectly balanced. This very formal ar- 
rangement stops the action in the picture 
and gives the feeling of suspense, a 
breathless waiting for one of the cooks to 
open the oven door. 


T rere is also a nice tone balance. 
Notice how skillfully the blacks and 
whites are placed to bring out the heads 
of the figures, the tips of the spoons and 
the great glowing pot on the stove. We 
cannot see the fire but we can almost 
feel the heat. The stove is a warm mid- 
dle gray, quietly holding the secret of the 
picture. The artist planned all this, just 
as a stage manager plans the setting of 
the figures and scenery for a play. In 
fact, this is a scene in a play. There is 
nothing accidental in the arrangement. 
Not only the objects in the picture but 
the spaces between are carefully studied 
for size, shape, proportion and color. 
Every line is significant and beautiful. 
The figures and all the objects are sound 
in structure and well expressed. It is a 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Something Different for November 


Tis unit was based on the harvest 
and preparation for winter. Indian life 
and the Pilgrims formed only a small 
part of the motivating interest. 

First came the cornfield border on the 
front blackboard. It was entirely the 
project of the pupils and was greatly en- 
joyed by them for this reason. The only 
materials needed were colored paper, 
crayolas, paste and old magazines. 

Pumpkins were made from squares of 
orange paper or white paper, colored by 
the lower grades as busy work. The cor- 
ners were cut off, care being taken to 
have each piece removed the same size. 
With a little more trimming a well 
shaped pumpkin was made. The top and 
the bottom were slightly flattened, and a 
green stem pasted on. With crayolas 
orange stripes were made on each, and 
then the pumpkins were ready to put in 
the cornfield. 

The shocks of corn came next. Strips 
of yellow paper were slightly fringed at 
one end, put into bundles and held by a 
strip of paper. 

A few squashes were suggested; so 
these were made of green paper tinted 
with brown crayolas. These were oblong 
with a small neck and were easily cut 
from a given rectangle. 

The scarecrows were designed to 
frighten the birds from the cornfield — 
and very scary they proved to be. They 
were made of two crossed strips of paper. 
These were dressed in yellow or brown 
hats, fringed at the edges to show wear, 
colored shirts and blue or black trousers 
or skirts. Yellow straw was cut and fast- 
ened on to make hands. 

This border was the pride of the room 
for each child could show just what part 
he had contributed to it. 


Ons side board was given a border 
made of bright tepees, and another 
showed log cabins made of brown paper. 
The logs were indicated with white 
crayon, and strips of yellow paper made 
the roof. 


Booklets 


All the work in language and arithme- 
tic and handwork was kept in a paper 
folder until the project was finished. 
Then a special cover was made and the 
entire month’s work was taken home for 
the family to see. 


Hand Work for Booklets 


1. Vegetables to put away for the win- 
ter were cut free-hand from colored 
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paper or from white paper which was 
later colored. They may be cut from 
magazines for the smaller grades if 
desired. Fruits, also, were cut free- 
hand or found in magazines. 


. Birds, which stay with us in the win- 
ter — the robin, the sparrow and the 
woodpecker — were easily cut from 
paper free-hand. 


3. An Indian page presented an Indian 
scene with evergreen trees, a canoe on 
the lake, a tepee and an Indian. 


4. A Pilgrim page showed a Pilgrim man 
and woman, made of black and white 
paper, and a log house and stockade 
fence. 


Game: What Am I? 


First the teacher puts sentences on the 
board to be copied, and the answer is 
then to be chosen from a given list of 
words. For example: 


I am yellow. I grow in the garden. I 
make boys laugh and I make the girls 
scream. I am good to eat. What am I? 


I am red. I was named for a country. 
I am a good hunter. I can shoot very 
straight. I am not to eat. What am I? 


Any number of combinations of such 
sentences may be made. 

For the oral lesson let children make 
up these sentences and individuals call 
on the class to guess. They may also be 
copied on slips of paper, passed out and 
guessed. 


Spelling 


Spelling for the month consisted of 
words to be used in the language lessons 
and parts of the booklets. Names of the 
vegetables and fruits, and terms of In- 
dian life and Pilgrim life were used, as 
follows: Corn, beans, pumpkins, beets, 
squashes, turnips, cabbages, grapes, nuts, 
peaches, pears, plums, apples, berries, 
tepee, canoe, feather, tent, bow, arrow, 
gun, ship, England, Indian, house, cold, 
feast, log. 


Arithmetic 


For the first two grades the colored 
blocks or balls were used and named for 
vegetables or fruits in the number stories. 
Of course, the teacher told one story and 
then the children made up some, such as: 


If I had two oranges and John gave 
me three more, I would have ............ 

If John had six apples and I took one, 
he would then have .......... 


2 written arithmetic lesson was carried 
c . with colored sticks to show the 
groups of fruits drawn on the board. Red 
stood for apples, and so on. 

For the higher grades we had a store. 
We made paper money from stiff paper, 
using real coins for patterns. Then a 
paper envelope pocketbook was folded to 
hold the money. The store stock con- 
sisted of pictures of fruits and vegetables 
cut from papers and pasted on cards; 
some of it was made during the free- 
hand cutting period. The lower grades 
could make these from clay. The price 
was marked on each, and they were ar- 
ranged along the board or on a table. 
Each child was allowed to spend a given 
sum of money, and the storekeeper held 
his position until he was found to have 
made incorrect change or given the 
wrong quantity of merchandise. 

Written problems were based on the 
prices of vegetables and fruits and the 
amount of change to be returned: 


If a basket of grapes costs 30 cents, how 
much will 4 baskets cost? 

If one bushel of peaches costs $3, what 
will 1/3 bushel cost? 


Language: How We Prepare for Winter 


One page was made interesting with 
the picture of a pig, cut from circles of 
two sizes. This cut-out is a favorite for 
it is easy to make and very pleasing. 


PIG CUT-OUT 


Two tones of light brown paper plus features, 
feet, ears and tail. 
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The page contained sentences about 
the preparation of pork for food: 


Sausage is made of ground pork. This 
is put in long narrow sacks or casings 
and smoked. 

The meat of the hog is called pork. 

Bacon is made of the sides of the pig 
and is smoked. It is put in a tight place 
and smoked over a slow fire made of 
fruit tree wood or other tree wood. 


What Mother Cans for Winter 
The vegetables and fruits canned may 
be shown in the pages of the booklets. 
So they may be described in short sen- 
tences, the class working them out with 
the help of the teacher as a class project 
or each child writing his own sentences 
and having them corrected before put- 
ting them in his booklet. 
Vegetables We Learned about From 
The Indians 
What the Indian Learned From Us 
The Trip Across The Seas 
The First Thanksgiving 


In this we stressed the games of the 
white boys and the Indians, the drills 
and dances, the food that was probably 
served to eat, the attempts of the Indians 
to eat at the table, etc. 


PILGRIM PLAY 

This was developed by the children 
and may be made to include any num- 
ber of characters and more dialogue if 
desired. It was originally a classroom 
play but it was later presented for the 
other rooms and more attention given to 
costuming and properties. The fireplace 


PILGRIM GIRL CUT-OUT 
Black and White Papers 


was the one used in a Christmas pro- 
gram, and the pot was the waste paper 


basket. 


Characters 

INDIANS dressed in paper head dresses 
made by the hand work class. 

PILGRIM MEN with cardboard swords 
and guns. 

PILGRIM Maips and MOTHERS wear- 
ing white paper caps and scarfs made by 
class. 


Scenery 
The women and girls are sitting 
around the fireplace sewing and mend- 
ing, and occasionally stirring the pot. 


First GIRL: My, this room seems cold. 


MoTHER: Draw closer to the fireplace, 
child. 


First: I get my face so hot then and 
my back is still freezing. I wish we 
could get the whole room warm at once. 

SECOND: We should be glad to have 
this nice warm house to live in. If we 
lived in a tent like the poor Indians we 
would not be nearly so warm. 

MoTHER: Yes, children, we should 
thank God that we are so well off. We 
have a goodly store of dried fruits and 
vegetables, and there is plenty of wood 
to burn. If the men can only get a sup- 
ply of wild geese and turkeys for our 
feast, we shall be very fortunate indeed. 

THIRD: Where are the boys today, 
Mother? 


MoTHER: They are practicing running 
and jumping and shooting, so they may 
not make a poor showing with the In- 
dian boys at the feast. 

FourTH: I can hardly wait for the 
feast day. This morning I saw Captain 
White drilling the soldiers so that the 
Indians might see what really fine sol- 
diers we have. 

FirTH: Father says the Indians are go- 
ing to dance for us, too. They have a 
special harvest dance. They dress in ani- 
mal skins and tails and have rattles made 
of dried gourds. Their faces and bodies 
are painted in many colors. They must 
look very queer. 


PILGRIM WOMAN: Well, we women 
will have little time to watch the games 
and dances. It will take us all to feed 
the men and boys, and the many Indians 
who are gathering here. 

SIXTH: But, Mother, the Indians and 
men won't want to eat either while there 
is so much going on. We can surely 
spare a little time, can’t we? 

MOoTHER: Well, my dear, we will see. 
You must get your mending done. When 


your father returns we will have to get 
the meat ready to cook. 


(A noise is heard outside and Indians 
and men enter carrying sacks of game. 
Girls and women rise as men enter.) 


MoTHER: What a fine hunt you must 
have had! Come close to the fire and get 
warm. 


FATHER: We would not have found 
so much had not Red Feather and his 
friends helped us. They know where all 
the turkeys and geese hide and can call 
them. We will have plenty for all at the 
feast. 


MoTHER: I have cooked a large pot of 
fine stew for you. Will the Indians eat, 
too? 

FATHER: Yes, fix a bowl for each and 
they will be glad to eat, I am sure. It 
gives us an appetite to hunt all the morn- 
ing. 

(The Indians squat on the floor and 
the men pretend to eat as they sit around 


the fire.) 


FATHER: (Hearing noise outside.) The 
Indians are coming in great numbers and 
have put up their tents outside the wall 
of the town. I guess Red Feather wants 
to greet his friends. 

(Indians leave room. ) 


FATHER: I think you girls had better 
go early to bed. We shall all be very 
busy tomorrow. 

SEVENTH: Do you think the Indians 
might hurt us, Father? Do you think they 
are all friendly like Red Feather? 

FATHER: You need not fear, children. 
The gates are closed at night and a 
guard will be kept. The Indians are our 
friends for we have always treated them 
as friends. 

(Continued on page 56) 


PILGRIM BOY CUT-OUT 
Black and White Papers, with Black Paper Gun 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Thanksgiving Letters 


WE were working on letter-writing; 
so when Thanksgiving Day approached 
we decided to write letters addressed di- 
rectly to the Pilgrim Fathers, thanking 
them for their various contributions to- 
ward our present-day comfort and hap- 
piness. 

It is surprising how many spiritual and 
civic, as well as material blessings we 
owe to them, and the children do well 
at enumerating these blessings if the 
work is preceded by the study of some 
sound historical data, on the children’s 
level, of course. 

This work stimulates the imagination; 
improves letter-writing; adds to historical 
knowledge; and creates appreciation. 

— FLORENCE Woop 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Music in the Kindergarten 


In the kindergarten, perhaps bet- 
ter than at any other level, we find op- 
portunities for musical experiences. For 
the kindergartner who has not been able 
to memorize the vast amount of material 
she may need as a teacher, here are sug- 
gested some plans by which, with little 
confusion, she may have access to num- 
erous songs, rhythms, and masterpieces. 

Songs may be easily copied on music 
paper and pasted on small sheets of col- 
ored construction paper. These are at- 
tractive to look at and the desired ones 
for each day can be easily selected before 
class and set aside to save endless thumb- 
ing through pages. Rhythms are harder 
to copy, but can be found in the book if 
gummed labels are pasted to the busiest 
pages and marked MARCH, SWING, 
WALK, JUMP, GALLOP, etc. 

The most envied accomplishment is the 
ability to improvise simple harmonies on 
demand, but for the average pianist this 
facility is not easily acquired. Although 
less skillful, an effective short cut is to 
learn the major chords in any scale; the 
key of C does very nicely. Try out these 
chords in variations and with distinct 
rhythms: legato for walking, legato and 
double time for running, staccato for 
hopping and the same half-time for 
jumping, waltz time for swinging, sail- 
ing, rocking and balancing. Marches, 
tiptoes, duck waddles, creeping animals, 
heavy animals, and jigs can be concocted 
with these few chords. In this way a 
rather lame pianist may bolster up her 
repertoire. 

An interesting project for an ambi- 
tious teacher or her brother, uncle or 
friend, is to discover and make the kind 
of a holder for band instruments which 


This department is devoted to every- 
day classroom helps which either explain 
how some school problem has been met or 
suggest new ideas for developing cur- 
riculum subject matter. Questions about 
teaching problems are also welcome. 
Questions are printed unsigned so that 
no writer need feel embarrassed to ask 
for advice. 

Helps and answers to the questions 
will be welcome and the writers com- 
pensated. Manuscripts should number 
no more than 500 words and should be 
typed. If the subject matter is seasonal, 
it should be submitted at least three 
months in advance. Please send your 
ideas, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, to the editor, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, 168 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


will fit under or beside the piano. The 
effort of a trip to the closet and back 
with arms overflowing with awkward 
instruments is almost enough to discour- 
age a busy teacher from using percussion 
music very often. Yet their use is a joy- 
ful and etfective musical experience tor 
beginners. A medium-sized packing box 
can be converted into a miniature cabinet 
to be enameled black and placed as a 
permanent attachment to the piano. 
Cubby-holes for the dumbbells and jingle 
sticks, a large flat surface for cymbals, 
hooks for the triangles, and a slanted 
shelf for tambourines should take care 
of the whole collection. From this neat 
array children will delight to choose, and 
teacher will be pleased at the facility 
with which rhythm playing is begun and 
ended. 


Encourage Dramatic Play 


Ecourace dramatic play; chil- 
dren love it, they learn through it and 
they live it. You can buy an assortment 
of beautiful commercial toys designed to 
make the most of children’s dramatic 
tendencies: complete playhouses, minia- 
ture stores, housekeeping toys, boats, 
trains, cars and animals. 

But best of all is the wealth of curious 
knickknacks which children collect from 
prospective trash and concoct into the 
most fascinating playthings imaginable: 
bottles and spools, empty boxes, sticks 
and scraps, bottle tops and buttons. Bet- 
ter than all the fancy blocks in the world, 
or at least to supplement them, is a 
packing box, a huge one large enough 
for several children to enjoy at one time. 
“This looks like a cave,” says one. Turn 


it upside down for a boat, add a sail or 
a smokestack or a seat and a pair of oars. 
One minute it’s a house, then a jail, or 
a store or a trolley car. One kindergar- 
ten constructed a fairly complete minia- 
ture steamboat beginning with a substan- 
tial packing box as a nucleus. The box 
next served as the cab of a steam engine. 
Its final use was to support the rods and 
“screen” of a home-made movie. 
Ready-made costumes are invaluable 
as stimulants to interesting dramatics. A 
costume box, shelf, cupboard or closet 
may store them although an ideal ar- 
rangement is a small, movable screen on 
which the costumes may be hung on 
hooks and which will serve as an im- 
promptu dressing room. A few searches 
into attics or rag-bags, or the requisition- 
ing of outgrown Hallowe'en outfits of 
friends bring habiliments for cowboys, 
kings, peasants, fairies and dancers. Sus- 
tained interest in their supply of cos- 
tumes led a group of five-year-olds to 
build a 7-by-3-foot stage, hem and sten- 
cil with potato black a sheet curtain, 
paint outdoor scenery and compose an 
entertaining two-act play. 
— ELAINE JACOBUS 
Trenton, N. J. 


Snapshots Aid the Honor Roll 


A pLan that offers no end of possi- 
bilities is the use of snapshots as rewards 
for perfect attendance, excellent conduct, 
high grades, or any other point you may 
be striving to reach in your classroom. 
Two features give it this value: first, the 
plan is inexpensive in operation; second, 
its interest may be sustained through any 
number of school months. 

The snapshots should be taken at the 
rate of one a month, and may concern 
any phase of school life, local historical 
spots, or other subjects appealing to the 
pupils in your school. Extra prints may 
be secured for a few cents each, and 
through arrangements with some com- 
pany doing this type of work you can 
keep the expense as low as that for any 
other kind of reward. 

Since every pupil will want to have a 
complete set of the snapshots at the end 
of the term, you will secure codperation 
in any direction you wish. The goal you 
have in mind may differ from month to 
month, depending on your program and 
on the progress you are making. For ex- 
ample, those who do good work in his- 
tory this month may receive a copy of 
the current snapshot; next month the 
conditions of the award may be based on 
another study; the following month the 
snapshots may go to those who were not 
tardy for any of the sessions. 
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The plan will get results in any grade. 
The pupils realize that any month they 
miss getting the snapshot reward they 
will spoil their set of pictures, and they 
will, therefore, continue their efforts long 
beyond the period when most such ideas 
are effective. The interest may be in- 
creased to a higher pitch by allowing the 
pupils in the class to decide by vote the 
subject for each month’s snapshot. 

At the end of the term those who 
made an honest effort to codperate with 
you and still fell short in one or two 
months may be given the additional snap- 
shots to complete their sets. Indeed, the 
promise during the last month of school 
to finish out the sets of those who meet 
certain requirements will do away with 
any end-of-the-term lack of interest. (It 
may seem early now to plan so far ahead, 
but in another six months you will be 
happy you did.) 

Of course, the plan may be put into 
operation at any time during the term, 
and the good results will be apparent 
from the very first announcement you 
make about the snapshot awards that 
eventually bring complete sets of pictures 
of interest to deserving pupils. 

— GEORGE M. Dopson 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Don’t Forget to Clean Your Teeth 


Ix cultivating the clean teeth habit 


I have found the use of little signs help- 
ful. 


The signs are made with our printing 
set and read, “Don’t Forget to Clean 
Your Teeth.” Sometimes I give it a more 
personal touch by adding the child's 
name, as, “Don’t Forget to Clean Your 
Teeth, Tommy.” 


The child takes the sign home and 
with it a few thumb tacks from school. 
With permission from mother he fastens 
the sign up in the bathroom, where he 
will see it morning and evening at least. 


The fact that it is a visible, tangible 


thing and that the child placed it there 
himself gives it value. 


Chart for Schoolroom Helpers 


Iw our room the chart of school- 
room helpers is made of tag board fast- 
ened on to beaver board. The dimensions 
are 2!/,’ x 5’. The names of the various 
services are printed directly on the left 
side of the chart: “Care of Plants,” 
“Care of Fish,” “‘Dust Bookcase” are 
some of the schoolroom services per- 
formed by the children. Opposite these, 
slits 9” x 2” are cut in the tag board. In 
these slits are placed the names of the 
children serving. The cards upon which 
the names of children are written are 
movable to allow a number of children to 
serve. These cards are slipped in from 


the right of the chart and held in place 
by a thumb tack. 


The chart can be hung on the wall or 
placed standing on a table or the floor 


when wall space is needed for other pur- 
poses. 


Home Reading Selections 


Mcu of a teacher's time is needed 
in order to make careful selection of 
books for home reading, especially for 
the primary children. 


I find that small squares of colored 
paper pasted in the books save time for 
both children and teacher. The colors 
represent different levels of reading abil- 
ity. The books marked with the blue 
squares are for my lowest group in read- 
ing. The yellow squares represent my 
average group, and the red squares my 
best reading group. I use squares 1/4” in 
size and paste them on the inside of the 
front cover of the book. 


By following this plan I can send chil- 
dren to the cases to make their own se- 
lections. My directions are simply, “You 
may have a blue-square book”, “You, a 
red-square book”, etc. 

It is profitable for the children to look 
through the books and make their own 
selections. 


The books are brought to me for ap- 
proval and to be checked out. 


There is also another point of advan- 
tage in this system in that the children 
are eager to gain ability to pass from the 
blue-square books to the yellow-square 
books, and on to the red-square books. 

Th. time saving element in this scheme 
is of the greatest value to me. 


— BERTHA G. RAMES 
Boulder, Colorado 


Useful Kindergarten Toys 


Many times children enjoy playing 
with things we least expect would please 
them, selecting them rather than expen- 
sive toys. 


The Commercial Department in our 
school was asked to save all empty type- 
writer ribbon spools in their department 
for our Kindergarten Class. We enam- 
eled the spools, (not less than twenty- 
five or thirty), in several bright colors. 
The children played with them as they 
would an erector set, wedging the outer 
edges of the spools together, and it be- 
came the most popular toy in the Kin- 
dergarten collection. 

— ANABEL J. HoLcoms 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Beginners’ Number Device 


Lre beginners love to work with 
calendars as a means to learning their 
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numbers, especially when the figures are 
in a large bold type. 

I keep a large calendar in the school- 
room and in the fall, upon returning to 
school, the summer months are torn off 
and put to use for a number game. It 
is better to play this game with small 
groups, of only four or five children. I 
give each child one month of the calen- 
dar. He cuts the numbers apart and into 
squares, and puts them in a box of his 
own. 

I then group the children around a 
table and lay the big calendar flat on the 
table as near to all the children as pos- 
sible. They then arrange their cut num- 
bers in front of them, right side up. A 
pupil may take the place of the teacher 
in this game. If one does, he calls off a 
number, such as 13. The children then 
try to find their own 13 and place it 
on the 13 of the calendar. The numbers 
are called until the calendar is filled. The 
pupil who has placed the most numbers 
on the calendar wins the game. To bring 
the activity to a close, each child lines up 
his numbers in rotation and fills his blank 
spaces with the ones he placed on the 
calendar. 

I find the children love this game. Be- 
sides, they learn by this means how to 
count, to think fast, to know the days 
in a month, how to make their numbers, 
and number recognition. 


— Doris STIMSON 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


An Eight-Point Program for 
The Teacher 


The opening of school is a good time 
to check one’s plan of life and work. 
Here is an eight-point program for 1937- 
1938: 


1. To keep myself fit — physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. 


2. To plan well the daily task and to 
do it with joy. 


3. To develop an experimental atti- 
tude and to realize that the school wants 


inventors, not merely those who can run 
the machine as it is. 


4. To give constantly in my teaching 
such personal guidance as will develop 
in pupils a sound sense of values. 


5. To exert among adults an influence 
in behalf of informed and active citizen- 
ship. 

6. To do some definite thing to im- 
prove the profession of teaching. 


7. To become acquainted with the life 
and writings of Horace Mann. 


8. To select some one civic problem 
and to study it continuously and thor- 
oughly. 


The Journal of the National 
Education Association 
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NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks School of Education 


If]. In the Sky 


Susan, one day looked up 
into the sky. And there, far and 
high, Susan saw a blimp. The blimp 
flew slowly, steadily across the sky, 
away and away until at last the 
blimp was ... all gone. (And Su 
san, too, saw that the sky was 
blue!) 

Susan, next day again looked up 
into the sky. And there, far and 
high, Susan saw an airplane. The 
airplane flew fast, fast across the 
sky, and away and away until at 
last the airplane was ... all gone. 
(And Susan, too, saw that the sky 
was blue!) 

And next day again, Susan 
looked up into the sky. And there, 
tar and high, Susan saw a flock of 
birds. The birds were flying with 
wings moving up and down, up 
and down — in a procession across 
the sky, away and away, until at 
last the birds were ... all gone. 
(And Susan, too, saw that the sky 
was blue!) 

And the next day again, Susan 
looked up into the sky. And there, 
far and high, Susan saw some gray 
clouds. They were moving slowly, 
slowly, so slowly that they did not 
seem to be moving at all. And 
then, Susan saw that the sky was 
not blue but . . . gray, and she knew 
that it was going to rain. 


(Series to be continued ) 


Lines at a Teachers’ 
Convention 


There’s a hand that rocks the cradle 
*Tis the mother’s hand, ‘tis true, 
But the mothers of tomorrow 
They come to school to you. 
It’s the mind that rules the schoolroom: 
It will mold the world anew 
That's the real task of the teacher, 
That's a job that’s up to you. 

MILDRED L. BACON 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers 
(Finger Plays) 
By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Il. Mrs. Wiggle-joint 

This little mouse has two bright eyes. 

This little mouse is very wise. 

This little mouse has whiskers that wiggle. 

This little mouse has an odd giggle — (squeak, squeak). 

This little mouse’s tail has a point 

And she folds it up at each joint. 
Run right fingers along little finger of left hand — away out into 

the air to show how long the tail is. 

End by folding the little finger at each joint; count 1-2-3. 
Cuddle hand, and squeak, squeak. 


(Series to be continued ) 


As additional service to its subscribers only, “American Childhood” 
issues and mails free every other month, selected pages of seat work 


and silent reading reprinted in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 
gelatine duplicator. 


The hektograph reprints for November and December will be ready 
for mailing to subscribers about November 5th. If you wish these hek- 
tograph sheets, sign and return the coupon below. As these hektograph 
pages are available only to “American Childhood” subscribers, they are 
sent only on receipt of the signed coupon. 


IMPORTANT: If you sent for the September-October hektograph 
reprints, DO NOT SEND THIS COUPON as your name is already on 
our records to receive the November-December pages. 


Coupon for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Hektograph WORK SHEETS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
i SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


t Please send work sheets from “American Childhood”, November 
and December projects, printed in Hektograph ink. 


Address 


| 
7 American Childhood Seat Work Pages 
in Hektograph Ink, FREE 
to Subscribers! 
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The Grade Teacher Classroom Help Series 


PLAYS - STORIES - UNITS - TESTS - SEATWORK 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Covering the months of September, October and 


| 


November. A choice selection of 56 Plays and 60 
AUTUMN Recitations for Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice 
PLAYS Day, Book Week, Thanksgiving, 


Indians, 
For all grades. 


Pilgrims 


AND 
PROGRAMS 


and other related subjects. 


WINTER PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


ee 


For the months of December, January and Feb- | WINTER 
ruary — 63 Plays and 36 Recitations. A wealth of PLAYS 
Poems, Plays, Songs, Pageants, Puppet Shows, AND 
Dramatizations, etc., for Christmas, New Year’s and PROGRAMS 
Patriotic Holidays, Washington and Lincoln Birth- 
days, Thrift Week, Valentine’s Day, etc. For all 
Grades, 

SPRING PLAYS AND 

SoM PROGRAMS 
‘ For the months of March, April, May and June 
— 126 Plays and other entertainment features for 
SPRING Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Clos- 
PLAYS ing Day, etc. Combined with Autumn and Winter 
AND ; Plays and Programs these three volumes supply the 
teacher with a most complete collection of Special 

PROGRAMS 


Day material for the whole year. For all grades. 


MODERN OBJECTIVE TESTS | Hc 

A notable collection of 200 tests of modern usage 
— True and False, Multiple Choice, Matching, Selec- 
tion, Completion, Open Book, Check, Organization ; 
and other standard objective tests in History, Geog- 
raphy, Health, Literature and other school subjects. 
All complete with Keys for scoring. These tests save 
valuable time and yield good results. 


MODERN 


TIVE 
TESTS 


UNITS AND PROJECTS 
Primary 


A wealth of teaching plans and material for help 
in classroom activities. Subjects include Farm Life, 
Indians, Civic Heroes, Products, People of Other 
Lands, Home, Circus, Health, Special Days and 
many others. Ready to use and sufficiently complete 
to meet the requirements of the average course of 


study. The directions are clear and easily followed. 
135 illustrations. 


UNITS AND 
PROJECTS 


PRIMARY 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, 


Activities — all originated and tested by 
classroom teachers. 


VERYDAY 
EATWORK 


Outlines, 
practical 
Material for Special Holidays, 
Blackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, Cos- 
tumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class Games, 
Health Education, Language Work, Nature Study, 
Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand Table and many other 


features. 
pte STORY TELLING HOUR 
ae ae Good short stories to awaken interest and for 
THE correlation work. Stories for the teacher to tell or 
read aloud, and for the children to read silently or 
STORY orally. Stories to be discussed, retold or rewritten 
TELLING by the children in their own words. Stories to be 
HOUR illustrated and assembled in booklets. Stories that 


can be used in teaching Language, Spelling, Writ- 
ing and Art Work. 


Each of the above 7 books is 8% x 11 inches in size. 
superbly bound in heavy 
when ordered singly. 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICE ON THE 
SEVEN BOOKS (In This Column) 
Any 1 book ...... $0.75 Any 5 books...... $3.25 
Any 3 books...... 2.00 Any 6 books...... 3.75 
Any 4 books...... 2.65 All 7 books. 4.25 


80 large pages 


colored tagboard covers. $0.75 each, 


Price, 


POSTERS - PATTERNS . 
POSTER PATTERNS 
TO MAKE AND COLOR 


This is the newest of the popular Grade Teacher \ 
Poster Series now used by many thousands of teach- = 
ers. Poster Calendars for each month; Cut-outs; 
Designs and Patterns for Fruit, Trees, Flowers, Ani- 
mals, Valentines, Toys, Seatwork Cards, Circus; 
Window Transparencies; Blackboard Drawings; 
Posters for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and 
other Special Days. All material ready to use. Full 
directions for constructing and coloring. Convenient 

spiral binding. 


DECORATIONS 


POSTER PATTERNS 
fe MAKE on COLOR 


CLASSROOM POSTERS AND 
DECORATIONS 


A beautiful, usable volume of Calendars, Posters, 
Borders, Window Decorations, Cut-outs, Greeting 
Cards, Place Cards, Silent Reading Cards, Seatwork, 
Socialized Activities and others. 


Conveniently ar- 
ranged by months. Special full-page posters for 
Hallowe’en, 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eskimos, 
Washington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Arbor Day and Mother’s Day. 


h 
>. 
DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 
Seatwork material, Large Animal Outlines to 
color. such as children love best — Attractive Black- 
board Designs and Borders — Clever Cut-outs and 
Stand-ups — Carefully designed Window Transpar- 
encies — Fascinating Booklets and Cover Designs — 
Tempting Reading Cards and Sewing Cards — De- 
lightful Special- day Gift and Greeting Cards — 
Abundance of designs for Paper Tearing and free- 
hand Paper Cutting. 
one MORE DECORATIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 
SCHOOLROOM 
A collection of Constructive Occupation Work 


Material. Calendars, Borders, Posters and other Sea- 
sonal Material for all Special Days and Occasions; 
Place, Gift and Greeting Cards; Silent Reading 
Cards; Sand Table and other Projects; Patterns 
and Calendars full size. No enlargement necessary. 
Complete instructions given for Reproducing, Mak- 
ing up, Mounting and Coloring. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 
A splendid collection of Health Teaching Aids, 
Class Exercises, Assembly Programs, Posters, Proj- 
ects, Plays, Poems, Pageants, Dramatized Lessons, 
and Demonstrations for the building of Health and 
the teaching of Safety and Fire Prevention rules 


with full Plans and Directions. 17 full-page illus- 
trations. 


All of the books in this column are uniform in size 
durably bound. Each consists of 64 large pages, 


Price each, $1.00. Any or all the books in this column may 
be added to a subscription for Grade Teacher at $0.85 each 
The GRADE TEACHER 

| Darien, Connecticut 


and style — all 
heavy paper, 9” x 13”. 


| Please send me the items checked below: 


Decorations Autumn Plays & Programs 
| More Decorations 
Classroom Posters Spring Plays & Programs 
Poster Patterns Story Telling Hour 
| [| Health, Safety & Fire Modern Objective Tests 


Everyday Seatwork 


Winter Plays & Programs | 
Units & Projects, Primary | 


Grade Teacher, one year at $2.50 2 years at $3.50 
| I am enclosing $ . {lI will send $ Dec. 5, 1937. 


| Name | 
| Address 


| 
= 
|| 
Al 
= 
| 
Fine | 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 

Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades — 
HAWATIAN VILLAGE 


CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian 
houses, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, 
etc. This set makes a most attractive sand- 
table project, conveying a vivid and lasting 
impression of life and environment in our 
greatest island possession. It combines cut- 
ting, construction and coloring. Eight plates, 
11 x 14, containing fifty individual units — 
a splendid group project of unusual interest. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 60¢ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Something Different for 
November 


(Continued from page 50) 


(Girls curtsy and leave the room.) 


FATHER: Mother, are the women 
ready with the cooking for tomorrow? 


MoTHER: Yes, they have been prepar- 
ing for days. Each has used her own 
special recipes and even a feast in Merry 
England could not be finer. It will be 
strange to the Indians, I suppose. Do 
you think they will enjoy our food? It 
is so different from theirs. 


FATHER: I have found the Indians 
ready to try our ways. I wish our own 
people were as kind. 


MoTHER: We must cover the fire so 
it will be easy to start in the morning. 


TURKEY CUT-OUT 


Put out the candle, Father, and we will 
get some rest for tomorrow. I hope all 


goes well on this great feast day in the 
New World. Good-night. 


FATHER: Good-night, my good wife. 


In preparation for this play each child 
was given his short part to memorize as 
a language lesson, and the play as a 
whole was easily put together. The chil- 
dren in any class will have many sug- 
gestions to offer when they are given to 
understand that it may be changed in 
any way that will help to make it more 
interesting. 

Dramatizations for the lower grades 
may represent the Pilgrims marching to 
church, or present the songs “One Little, 
Two Little, Three Little Indians” or 
“Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow.” 


Two tones of brown paper, for body and tail, red paper for wattles 


and yellow for feet. 


Directions for Cut-Outs. Page 49 


Pumpkin: Yellow paper underneath, orange for pumpkin, brown for stem. 


Bird: Brown paper for bird; yellow for beak, eye and wing. 


Tree: Green paper. 


Indian: Red paper for head, black for hair, light brown for headdress, 
medium brown for suit and moccasins, grey for hatchet. 


Tepee: | Medium brown paper, marked with black and red crayons, 
poles a darker brown paper. Note tent flap indicated at base. 
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Activities for a Book Week Assembly 


BPrazpaninc for an assembly during 
Book Week forms a delightful round of 


activities for the first and second grades. 


First grade children love the 
Mother Goose rhymes and many of them 
are made the basis for the pre-primer 
reading. The name-words of animals are 
among the first words taught, so what 
more delightful activity with a purpose 
in view than that the children variously 
choose animal rhymes from Mother 
Goose — “Dapple Gray,” “Tom Tinker’s 
Dog,” “Cock a doodle doo,” “Higgledy, 
Piggledy,” “Baa, baa, black Sheep,” 
“This little pig” and so on? Cut out and 
color large pictures of these animals, or 
make masks representing the animals, 
and print signs to be pinned on each 
child as follows: “I am a horse,” “I am 
a hen,” “I am a pig,” etc. At the as- 
sembly the children may recite the 
Mother Goose rhymes which their pic- 
tures or masks represent. 

children may 


cut from 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


Monroe, Michigan 


heavy paper or beaver-board the outline 
of a huge book cover from behind which 
characters from well-known books may 
come forth on the assembly platform, 
Little Black Sambo, The Three Little 
Pigs, Little Red Riding Hood, The Gin- 
gerbread Boy, Jack and Jill, Puss in Boots 
and Peter Rabbit. The costumes, or 
what can pass as such, can be made by 
the children themselves, worked out from 
materials or things that they have at 
home: for instance, a red dress and a 
red paper hood for Red Riding Hood, 
a brown suit and brown paper mask for 
the Gingerbread Boy, a white paper cap 
with tall upstanding paper ears for Peter 


Rabbit. 


Seconp grade children can make a 
set of cardboard dolls depicting children 
of other lands and times: an Indian, a 
Japanese, a Hollander, a Negro, a cave 
boy, and a Pilgrim boy or girl. These 
dolls should be of a good size, at least 
twelve or fourteen inches in height. As 


they stand on the platform holding their 
dolls, they may say: 


“Books tell us about the children of 
far-away lands. This is an Indian boy. 
We call him Hiawatha after the In- 
dian boy in the poem by Mr. Long- 
fellow.” 

“Long ago people lived in caves. 
They had to fight for their living. 
They were almost like animals. This 
is a cave boy. He wears the skin of 
an animal and carries a club.” 

“Books tell us that the first home 
of the Negro was in Africa. We have 
many in our country. The Negro has 
a black skin. Little Black Sambo is 
the story of a little Negro boy who 
lived in the jungle.” 

“These are Pilgrim children. The 
boy’s name is John Winthrop and the 
girl's name is Priscilla Alden. Many 
books have been written about the 
Pilgrims. They came from England 
and settled in our country three hun- 
dred years ago.” 


LADDIE no. 304) 


IS THE PENCIL THAT MAKES HANDWRITING 


WRITE 
DEPARTMENT 2085-J 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


EASIER FOR KIDDIES,—IN PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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A Larce packing box, a piece of 
beaver board, or heavy paper may be 
painted to look like a library with a door 
and windows and over the door a sign 
LIBRARY. Several children may meet 
in front of the library and a conversa- 
tion ensue: 

“Where are you going, Mary?” 
“IT am going into the library.” 


“What for?” 


Then there may follow an informal con- 
versation about the library, its use, the 
various books, magazines and _ pictures, 
the weekly story-hour, and so on. 


Arrtractive charts may be made by 
cutting colored pictures from papers and 
magazines. Choose pictures of good size, 
particularly concerned with books and 
reading, and print simple little stories 
under the pictures. The children them- 
selves may compose or help to compose, 
the stories. For assembly purposes one 
child may hold the chart and another 
read it to the audience. 


Tue children will enjoy making a 
book chart called “Books We Like.” 
Each child is given an oblong piece of 
paper which he folds to form a “book.” 
The outside is colored like a book cover. 
The children suggest names of the books 
they like. The teacher prints the names 
on the board and the child selects and 
prints the name he chooses on his own 


little book. The best of these little books 
are mounted on the chart by pasting the 
back cover to the chart sheet. Pictures 
illustrating the story may be made inside 
the little book. 


Ture following little exercise by 
several children may be given on the 
Care of Books.” A sign CARE OF 
BOOKS may be printed as one of the 
activity projects, and the following rules 
may be stated individually by the chil- 
dren, rules which have been evolved from 
informal talks in the language period: 


We must not mark our books. 

We must not bend the pages of our 
books. 

We must have clean hands when we 
use our books. 

We must not leave our books out in 
the rain. 

We must not leave our books where 
the baby can tear them. 


Tue children may plan book post- 
ers and use their own ideas as to deco- 
rating them. Here we may encourage 
initiative and originality. Poster slogans 
may be suggested by the children and the 
teacher will print them on the board for 
the children to copy: 

Read, read, read. 
Buy books. 
Borrow books. 
Go to the library. 


Books teach us things. Read them. 
Better books and more of them. 


Choose good books. 


A very practical activity leading up 
to Book Week is the making of book- 
Procure several orange crates. 
Have the children paint them black or 
brown. Set them up end-wise. The sep- 
arating board will form the inside shelf. 
Several of these crates may be placed to- 
gether to form a large bookcase, or the 
crates may be used singly. Clay bowls or 
jars may be made and decorated in bright 
colors by the children or bottles or cans 
painted for holding flowers or grasses 
all to be placed on top of the bookcases 
creating a decorative effect. During the 
assembly these bookcases may be used on 
the stage, forming a little “book nook” 
with chairs and tables. 

The following motto may be printed 
and hung near by: 


Who hath a book hath but to read, 
And he may be a king indeed, 

His kingdom is his ingle-nook, 
And this is his who hath a book. 


cases. 


Ong can readily see how reading, 
language, writing or printing, and man 
ual work are correlated with these ac- 
tivities. They inspire originality of 
thought and action, initiative, skill, neat- 
ness and satisfaction in doing something 
worth while. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other authorities 


the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil 


its slightly 


prefer 

with 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a 


the regular size pencil. 


step-down to 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, 


and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


ON THIS INEXPENSIVE 
GIFT FOR YOUR PUPILS 


EACH in lots of 


10 sets or more 


20c 


EACH for less 
than 10 sets 


Now Is the Time to Order 
Your Gift Name Pencils 


In past years many teachers have found that by delay- 
ing until just before Christmas to order Christmas 
gifts for their pupils they have been disappointed and 
because of the rush of business they have not received 
their merchandise until after schools closed for the 
Christmas holidays. 


IN HOLLY BOXES 
ONLY I3c EACH 


in lots of 1O sets or more 


To teachers who must observe strict econ- 


omy, we offer name pencils, of the same 
high quality as those in our leatherette-case 
sets, packed in attractively colored holly 
boxes. Packed three pencils to the box, your 
cost is only 13 cents a box for lots of ten or 
more. Less than 10 sets cost 18 cents each. 
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Contained in the leatherette case 
pictured here are 3 pencils, each 
stamped with your pupil's name 
in rich gold color. These pencils 
have soft non-smudge erasers and 
strong No. 2 soft leads and retail 
for at least 5c each without your 


pupil's name stamped on_ them. 


We will either stamp, in gold colored letters on the 
case, “From Your Teacher,” or leave it blank, just 
as you prefer. Each set of pencils contains assorted 
colors and the leatherette cases also come in bright 
attractive colors. Satisfaction is guaranteed. In case 
of errors, either in the printing of names or number 
of pencils, we will replace the pencils or refund your 
money. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get extra 
value for your money. Solve your Christmas gift 
problem now ... By ordering name pencils for every 
pupil in your class! 


= 
m. Ov. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 


Darien, Connecticut 
Bacloséd is: (check or money order). Send me 
aS sets of name pencils, postage prepaid, as checked below, 
7 imprinted with the names on the attached list. It is under- 
stood that my money will be refunded if I am not fully pleased. 
3 C] Name pencils in leatherette cases. Ten or more, 1l5¢ a set; less 
u than 10, 20ce a set. I would like ‘‘From Your Teacher’’ stamped on 
a the case Yes No. 
v7] Name pencils in holly boxes. Ten or more, 13c a box; less than 
4 — 10 18e a box. 
| Address 


This offer applies only in the United States 
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Living Art in America Today 
(Continued from page 46) 


delight to all who love good design and 
well controlled drawing. There have 
been many cheap reproductions of pic- 
tures by Maxfield Parrish. These have 
sometimes discredited his work, but the 
originals are delightful in thought, feel- 
ing and expression and the best prints 
carry much of the charm which the artist 
puts into the originals. 


Maxrietp PARRISH lives in Cornish, 
New Hampshire, where it is said he 
has built a home as lovely as the places 
he paints. This reminds us that if we 
wish to create a beautiful home, school, 
ofhice or city, the first step is to imagine 
it, the next is to draw and paint it, and 
the third is to go about making it. Liv- 
ing American Art today is just what liv- 
ing Americans are doing with America. 
We are making it more beautiful in 
many ways, but most of us can imagine 
further improvements. If we do some- 
thing about our ideals we can surprise 
ourselves with good results. Nothing 
really needs to be disorderly and ugly. 
you want to be a creative artist take a 
look around you, in your school desk, the 
room, the yard, your room at home, the 
garage. Is everything as nearly right as 
can be? If not, how could it be better? 
Can you do anything about it? The next 
time we sing “America the Beautiful” 
why not look around to see if we can 
help to realize the dream of the poet who 
wrote the lines? The artist in us should 
follow up the singing with some creative 
action so that our part of America may 
be known for its beauty. 


Now may your Thanksgiving oven 
be full of good things and may the cook 
be crowned as the Queen of Hearts in 
your home! 


A Fine Book for “The 
Home” Unit 


THE LITTLE Boy AND His House. By 
Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. 1937. Illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. $2.00 


"Tent was once a little boy, it 
seems, who was dissatisfied with climatic 
conditions; he was always physically un- 
comfortable with heat or cold, rain or 
wind. So he decided to build a house. 
He took up the matter with his uncle, 
one of those understanding paragons es- 
sential to every family, and the uncle 
immediately undertook to help him select 
his house. The result was that they trav- 
eled, by the little boy’s magic words, 
“Let’s go and see”, from one type of 
house to another in one region of the 


AMERICAN 


earth or another, until they had seen all 
the kinds of houses men live in today 
and had learned why those houses are 
built as they are. 

Then they came home and decided 
that because there were sand and clay 


CHILDHOOD 


brick house. They did so, and the result, 
climatically, was all that could be desired. 

The child will learn more in one read- 
ing of this picture-story-book about “how 
the world is housed” than in any num- 
ber of formal geography lessons, and may 


where they lived, they should build a also gain a friendly interest in mankind. 


—L.G. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand — Write for Information 


Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


410 U.S NATL. BANK BLD 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D.. 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, ‘“‘How to Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc,”” free to members. 50¢ to 
non- members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment ecard and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL COLLEGE 
52nd Year OF EDUCATION 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kindergarten and elementary grades. 
Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation centers. Dormitory. Athletics. Graduates successfully placed 

For complete information write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


Box 712-P 


LOZZ1 FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEG 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Also Nursery School Training and Cultural Courses. 2-, 3- and 4-year Courses. Degree. Accred- 
ited. 42 Years’ National Recognition. Free Catalog. Write Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College. 


REGISTRAR, BOX 50 410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


DERRY KINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
e Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground & 
teaching and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘“Training Children.” 


HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Evanston, Illinois 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lhe JENNY HUNTER Teacher's Training School 


70 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 

From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 
Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 

A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE. 
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History-as-Dramatic-Experience Number 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 
ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 


from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


8302 Contains eight sheets of typ- 
ical Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


Price, each, 80.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School —the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TegchersCollege Columbia University New York City 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
FRMOUS SINCB 1874 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
and a pint can makes from one 
te two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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SOUVENIRS for CHRISTMASTIME 


Inexpensive, Ideal, PERSONAL GIFTS for Your Pupils 
or that of Pupils or School 


YO UR Pp HOTO on Each Souvenir if Desired 


Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
& F SO ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school 

] will be placed on the inside front cover of each booklet. (This 
applies to either style of booklet described below.) 
The booklets will also be supplied with two photographs if de- 
sired, the second photograph being mounted on one of the inside 
& pages. The extra charge for the second photograph will be 50 
cents for the first 10 booklets and 3 cents for each booklet over 10. 


Two Styles of Booklets: 


One with Special Printing for Your 
School—the Other Without 


Shey: is no more fitting way to “remember” your pupils 
at Christmastime than by giving to each of them one of 
these beautiful Souvenir Booklets as a memento of school 
days and schoolmates—a gift which, although inexpensive, will 
be joyously received and highly treasured through the years. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 34% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your 
choice of any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside 
there are eight pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be 
specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The 
six other pages will contain sentiments and poems appropriate to Christmas. 
All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two colors. Your photo- 
graph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the 
inside of the front cover of each booklet, if ordered. (See instructions at bot- 
tom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accom- 
panied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for 
presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 
same time, 9 cents each. 


Price with Photograph: 
same time, 12 cents each, 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Same as Style “‘A’”’ Booklets described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom pre- 
sented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names 
of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would 
in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas. Photograph of teacher, pupils or school on 
inside front cover, if ordered. Each booklet is tied with a silk cord and is 
accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 


Price with Photograph: 
same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The designs on the covers of the booklets, as illustrated on this page, are | a nee 
beautifully produced in colors. Your order for booklets in either style de- ts just towish you Chas 
scribed above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted And 


designs as you choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and 
quantity desired of each. 


10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
Santa Claus Design No. 23 


10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at 


[T)his te bokdet gs 
Your leacher wishes nd and true 
For Christmas happiness and cheer 


8 cents each in any quantity. 
10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 


[Wihat's thistle booklet for ? 


for the booklets are supplied 
with every order at no ex- 
tra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their 


orders together, a discount of 10 per 
cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 


of either a Style ‘“‘A’’ or Style ‘“B’’ booklet made up with 
A Sample any one of the cover designs shown here that you choose, 


together with a specimen photograph, will be sent for only 
three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering — Please Read Carefully 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes 


you 
best wishes for the 
most joyous Chnstmas 
and ppiest New 
Year ‘you have ever had. 


r leachers 


ow 
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Christmas Tree Design No. 32 


Give the style of the booklet and 
quantity desired. Then give the 
name and number of each cover de- 
sign selected and state how many 
hooklets you wish made up in each 
desixzn. 

For special printing write plainly 
or print the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board 
and pupils just as you wish them 
to appear in the booklets. 

As many book'ets should be or- 
dered as there are pupils’ names to 
be printed in them; where pupils’ 


names exceed the number of book- 
lets ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess, 


If photograph is desired in the 
booklets, send us any good Kodak 
print or other photograph securely 
wrapped and with your name and 
address on the back. We will make 
a reproduction of it for each book- 
let and return the origina! photo 
uninjured. 


Full remittance must accompany 
order. Send money order, bank 
draft, or currency registered. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make sure 
of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


ORDER 
FROM 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


anda 
HAPPY New YEAR 
this souvenir is 


one to 


Yuletide Design No. 24 


23 
|\ [CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 
GREETINGS 
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Stor of Bethlehem Design No. 26 
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Usuatty our thoughts at Christ- 
mastime are taken up with giving and 
receiving, with that which we have and 
with that which we have not, and rarely 
if ever is it looked upon as a season re- 
calling and expressing a school subject 
matter, pure and simple — the subject of 
History. But such it is; it recounts the 
birth, nineteen hundred-odd years ago, 
of an individual, a philosophy, and an 
influence. As such the Christmas season 
may be made to teach not only certain 
virtues but also a sense of time, and with 
that latter sense the realization that our 
daily living is made up of the efforts and 
contributions of countless men and wo- 
men who once lived in the present as 
we do but who now belong to the past. 

It therefore seems especially fitting that 
the December number of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD should emphasize time as it 
is evidenced in History and in Biography. 
Our three main articles this month deal 
with comparative time in “A Time Line” 
by Rebecca Rice, with time as expressed 
by certain lives in “Before the First 
Christmas” by Maude Burbank Harding, 
and with time as revealed in daily living 
in “Our Step Backward Three Hundred 
Years” by Helen R. Starns. It is hoped 
that, while we adults certainly cannot be 
satisfied with many men and nations as 
they are today comporting themselves, 
we may make the moment reflect for 
even small children the beauty and 
bounty of our inheritance as individuals 
and as a nation. 

The editor is frequently asked by 
would-be contributors about her plans 
for subject matter for future issues. At 
present it seems inadvisabie to announce 
far in advance the topics to be made the 
main issues for discussion. It may be 
said, however, that any and all vital arti- 
cles or developed units, likely to be of 
specific help to teachers of young chil- 
dren, not handled at length in any issue 
of the current year or of the six months 
of 1937 preceding, will be gladly consid- 
ered. Stories for children will be contin- 
ued, of course. Some fairy tales will be 
used, but the majority of the stories se- 
lected will have some special bearing 
upon curriculum subject matter, as the 
editor desires to help to reveal to boys 
and girls the intimate relationship, and 
often dramatic and romantic connection, 
between the subject matters which they 
study and their daily lives. The editor 
also desires original poems for children. 
This statement will probably necessitate 
an additional postman on our route. We 


Editorial Chat 


December Contents by Interests 


Art 
“A Christmas Transparency” (11) 
Living Art in America To-day (46) 
“Transparencies” (52) 


Calendar 
Calendar for December (32) 


Christmas (see also Programs) 
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shall be glad to have that extra mail pro- 
vided the poems sent in, in response to 
this revelation, are fresh and lovely and 
above all worth memorizing for one rea- 
son or another. Such poems must be for 
children not poems about children 
with an adult point of view; there is a 


fine distinction between these types of 
verses, and it should be recognized by 
writers, to save the time and effort of all 
concerned. 
May all our readers experience a 
happy, soul-satisfying Christmas! 
—L. G. 
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